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[Authors alone are responsible for the contents of their respective Papers.] 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





I. NEW MEMBERS. 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the month of 
December :— 


Lieut.-Colonel T. W. H. Mitchell, 5th Bn. York and Lancaster 
Regiment. 

Major A. S, Hamilton, 52nd Sikhs. 

Lieutenant R. J. H. Purcell, K.R.R.C. 

Major H. L. Roberts, g1st Canadian Highlanders. 

Second-Lieutenant H. B. Peacock, R.F.A. (T.F.). 

Captain F. W. Darwall, late Northumberland Fusiliers. 

Lieutenant W. M. Edwards, R.G.A. 

Lieutenant G. F. Carlton, R.N.R. 

Major H. W. F. Cooke, 24th Punjabis. 

Captain B. H. Fanshawe, R.N. 

Captain R. F. Riley, D.S.O., K.O. Yorkshire Light Infantry. 

Captain J. L. B. Vesey, Royal West Surrey Regiment. 

Major W. D. Phillips, 5th Bn. Welsh Regiment. 

Lieutenant E. G. Hall, 117th Mahrattas. 

Rev. W. H. Tod, M.A., Chaplain, R.N. 

Lieutenant A. H. Stewart, Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Captain L. H. Tudor, South Wales Borderers. 

Lieutenant J. F. Gray, R.E. 

Captain A. E. Burnett, K.O. Scottish Borderers. 


Il. SUMMARY OF MEMBERS. 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that during the past yéar 
295 officers joined the Institution. There were 131 withdrawals and 88 











2 SECRETARY’S NOTES, 


deaths (of whom 29 were life members), making an increase of 76 on 
the year. 


The details of Members joining were :— 


Regular Army ... ie th oi Ne ras we 183 
Royal Navy aa sin ee + > 
Territorial Force (including Yeomanry) te a “06: ae 
Special Reserve ... is a me 5 re 3 
Royal Marines ... ae ai 43 A WO 
Indian and Colonial Volunteers ant » ob AS Lid. ag 
Royal Naval Reserve ... 5 a ~ i ake I 

295 


The total number of Members of the Institution on 1st January was 
5,611. It is hoped that Members will not relax their energies in intro- 
ducing new Members; a pink form is placed in each JournaL with this 


special object. 


III. COUNCIL. 
The following Members of the Council retire at the Anniversary 
Meeting on 7th March, having completed three years’ service :— 
Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. 
Brigadier-General F. I. Maxse, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O. 
Brigadier-General H. H: Wilson, C.B., D.S.O. 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir G. H. U. Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
Vice-Admiral Sir C. Campbell, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
Vice-Admiral A. M. Field, F.R.S. 
Colonel The Viscount Hardinge. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon. T. F. Fremantle. 


IV. ROYAL PROCESSION TO OPEN PARLIAMENT. 

On the occasion of His Majesty the King opening Parliament in 
State on 6th February, the Museum will be closed to the public until after 
the Royal Procession has returned. The Institution will be open as usual, 
but to Members only. 


V. THE WAR GAME. 

The Council has arranged that sets of maps and pieces for holding 
a War Game can be lent to any Regular, Special Reserve and Territorial 
Unit, or recognised Society of the same, at a fee of 10s. per occasion, 
the Unit or Society paying carriage both ways and making good any loss 
or damage incurred. Umpires, Assistant Umpires, Schemes and all 
other arrangements to be made by the parties engaged. Should it be 
desired, a room at the Institution can be placed at the disposal of the 
players after 5 p.m. at a charge of 10s. per evening, but not less than a 
week’s notice should be given in respect of it. 


VI. MUSEUM. 

It will be of interest to the Members that no less a number than 1,974 
petty officers, bluejackets and marines of the United States Navy, besides a 
very large number of their officers, visited the Museum during the recent 
visit of that Fleet to this country. 
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VII. ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


(6271) A Nelson Memorial Jug of Liverpool. Ware and contemporary 
date, bearing the inscription ‘‘ Horatia Nelson, born Septem- 
ber 2gth, 1758, died October 21st, 1805. Britannia weeping 
o’er the ashes of her matchless hero, Lord Nelson.’’ On the 
back of the Jug are the landlord’s cautions to his customers. 
—Given by Captain J. F. Leigh Clare. 


(6272) Sword presented to Lieutenant Charles Brand, R.N., by his 
shipmates of H.M. Sloop Cygnet, on 22nd April, 1823, with 
the followir address: ‘‘ 1 am requested in the name of the 
ship’s company of H.M. Sloop Cygnet to present you with 
this sword, as a small though sincere token of their esteem 
and regard for your upright and officer-like conduct in the 
Cygnet, as well as for your perseverance and humanity, some 
time since, in saving the lives of four shipwrecked sailors off 
Beachy Head, and supporting them out of your own purse 
till their recovery. We pride ourselves that you will wear this 
sword with credit to your country and with satisfaction to 
yourself, and that you may speedily have an epaulette on your 
larboard shoulder as well as on your starboard one is their 
fervent wish. You will please to pardon the homely terms 
of this address, as coming from a class of His Majesty’s 
subjects who are always more ready to act than to speak, 
where either the honour of their country or their profession 
is the theme. It is an additional pleasure to me to have this 
opportunity of adding my own accordance in the sentiments 
and wishes of my shipmates on the eve of separating.” 
Charles Brand joined the Navy in 1810, and retired in 1825, 
and saw much active service in various parts of the world.— 
Given by Captain J, F, Leigh Clare. 


(6274) The following Medals::— 
1. Silver Medal awarded by the Prince Regent for the Battle 
of Waterloo. 


2. Commemorative Bronze Medal, bearing on the obverse 
the head of the Duke of Wellington and _ inscribed 
** Lieut.-General Lord Viscount Wellington, K.B., 1810,” 
and on the reverse a winged figure of Victory. 


3. Pewter Commemorative Medal, bearing on the obverse the 
head of the Emperor Napoleon I. with the inscription 
‘* Died 5th May, buried in Rupert’s Valley, St. Helena, 
oth May, 1821,” on the reverse the head of George 
Washington, President of the United States. 


4. A Silver Thaler, struck at Bremen in commemoration of the 
Peace of 1871.—Given by Captain J. F. Leigh Clare. 


(6275). An Oriental Dress Scimitar, richly inlaid with gold on the 
hilt, blade and scabbard.—Given by Commander.C. R. Low, 
late Indian, Navy, and, formerly. Assistant Secretary. and 
Librarian of the Institution. 
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VIII. KING EDWARD VII. MEMORIAL FUND. 


The following letter has been sent’to the Lord Mayor by the Chairman 
of the Council, which it is thought will be of interest to the Members, 
and especially those who have been selected to serve on the Committee 
of that Fund :— 

Roya Unitep SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
11th January, 1911. 
My Dear Lord Mayor, 
Kinc Epwarp VII. Memoria Funp. 

1. On 3rd January last at a Meeting of the Council of this Institu- 
tion a letter was read, which I now enclose, from a Member of the 
Institution, advocating the erection of a Naval Museum in Whitehall, 
the scheme being to do so on the Gwydyr House Site which adjoins the 
building of the Institution, and is now occupied by the Board of Education. 
This Museum to be an exact replica of the Banqueting Hall on the other 
side of the Institution. 

2. The new Building would then contain all Naval Exhibits and the 
old one all Military Exhibits, the idea being that the cost and endowment 
of this new Building should form part of the Memorial Fund to King 
Edward VII. 

3. A similar scheme was some years ago considered by the Council, 
and His Majesty’s Department of Woods and Forests were asked that 
before the Gwydyr House Site was allocated that the Institution might 
be given due notice of it. This that Department consented to do. 

4. This scheme was explained to His Late Majesty King Edward VII. 
some two years ago, and he then expressed himself favourably in the 
matter. His present Majesty is also acquainted with the project. 

5- On behalf of the Council of the Royal United Service Institution I 
now approach you, as Chairman of the King Edward’s Memorial Fund, 
with a request that you will lay this matter before your Committee, stating 
that the Scheme as set out in Colonel Webb’s letter commends itself very 
strongly to us, and would undoubtedly. be carried; out if funds. could be 
raised, as additional space for Exhibits is greatly needed. The site and 
nature of the Building would also seem to be as suitable for a Memorial 
to the late King as perhaps any other, especially when taking into con- 
sideration its position. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Dear Lord Mayor, 
Your obedient servant, 
GERARD H. NOEL, 


Admiral of the Fleet and Chairman of the Council. 


IX. MALTA. 


Some exception having been taken to the reference to the conduct of 
the Regiment of Malta when the Island of Capri was captured by the 
French in 1808, which appeared in these Notes in the November No. 
of Tue JourNnaL, the Museum Committee wish to point: out that the 
statement in question was compiled from Fortescue’s History of the 
British Army (Vol. VI., pp. 138-144). 
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THE PROGRESS AND FAILURE 
OF THE EXPEDITION FROM CANADA, 
JUNE TO OCTOBER, |1777. 


By the Rev. H. BELCHER, M.A., LL.D., 


Rector of S. Michael-in-Lewes, Sussex, 
Chaplain to the Forces (Territorial), 25th Bn. 
(Cyclists) London Regiment. 





; On Wednesday, 7th December, igio. 
Lieut.-General H. D. Hutcuinson, C.S.I., in the Chair. 





GERMAINE and the King had revised Burgoyne § plan 
of campaign, called the Expedition from Canada, binding him 
down to the strictest details of movement, allowing him few 
alternatives of action. The King, however, seems to have been 
somewhat in awe of Germaine. He knew this Minister to be 
a rancorous man with more than besmirched anilivacy, seen 
and jealous of any gentleman of the army in high command. 
He also knew him to possess a determination, tolerant in the 
pursuit of intrigue or pleasure, of no obstacle to check the con- 
summation of his purpose. He was aware that this Minister 
was either disliked or despised, and it is not quite certain that 
both these sentiments towards him did not themselves _ find 
a place in the royal breast; and yet for reasons now most 
obscure he retained Germaine in office and administration long 
enough to ruin whatever slight chance Great Britain ‘ever 
possessed of recovering by conquest the revolting provinces. 

The plan of campaign comprised the capture of the line of 
the Hudson. For the understanding of this plan the line of 
the Hudson may be said to begin at Sorel or Montreal and 
end in the Narrows of New York Bay. Sir Henry Clinton 
lay at New York with the sea for his base and a powerful 
British fleet within hail for emergencies. The’ Hudson 
is navigable all the way to Albany, and such obstructions 
and forts as impeded or harassed fiavigation had been 
rendered harmless. Fort Lee and Fort Washington had 
fallen in 1776, while as was afterwards proved, the two forts 
constructed higher up the stream, Fort Montgomery and Fort 
Clinton, presented no obstacles that might not without serious 
resistance be brushed aside. 

Clinton’s force in New York consisted of a respectable 
number of men, while in Rhode Island he had at call a con- 
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siderable reserve. Had Burgoyne been permitted to land at 
New York and to avail himself of the well known loyalist feelin 
prevalent in that Province, it is highly probable the advance o 
their combined battalions had taken the form of a mere 
demonstration. The possession of the Hudson River from 
Albany to New York, a distance of one hundred miles, severed 
the Eastern or New England States from the residue of the dis- 
affected area, and by isolation not only would gradually exhaust 
the resources of the town understood to be the storm centre, but 
also effectually check reinforcements reaching Washington’s 
army from Massachusetts, Connecticut and other Eastern 
States. 

But the Cabinet had decided that in no case was Burgoyne 
to proceed by sea from Canada to New York. Germaine 
appears to have been afraid of losing Canada, notwithstanding 
the failure of Arnold and the death of Montgomery in 1775, in 
their calamitous attack on Quebec. 

American loyalist opinion considered that Germaine, on 
the principle of holding: a candle to the devil, made 
Burgoyne chief of the Expedition because his appointment 
was expected to placate the Opposition. In appointing 
Burgoyne to this command, Germaine seized the occasion 
of inflicting a slight on Sir Guy Carleton, whom he 
hated, for Burgoyne on arrival in Quebec in May brought 
instructions to Carleton how to act in furtherance of 
the Expedition from Canada, so minute as to be in- 
sulting. Carleton had been conspicuously successful in man- 
agement of his very difficult province; to which service may be 
joined his repulse of the marauding expedition prodoted b 
patriots against Canada in 1776, at a time when Canada still 
regarded the Southern Colonies as bound to the Crown by the 
same ties as herself. 

The failure of this filibustering expedition did not provoke 
Carleton to reprisals. Many New England men, ragged, 
hungry and sickly, fell into his hands, to find themselves the 
object of an almost paternal solicitude on the part of the 
Governor of Canada. He put clothes on their backs, shoes on 
their feet, and food in their wallets, exhorting them to return 
peacefully to their homes and to leave him to his own repose in 
the management of the tens of thousands of French Canadians 
with whom the memory of the fall of Quebec was too recent to 
be welcome. His clemency had not been approved in Whitehall, 
where being regarded as inert and unresourceful, the King, in 
view of Germaine’s rancour, did not venture to push Carleton’s 
interests, although it was well understood that the King and 
Lord North would have preferred to see Carleton in charge of 
the enterprise. 

It says much for Burgoyne that, although he had become 
the official instrument of the slight offered to. his senior 
officer, he managed to retain Carleton’s regard in a friendship 
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always expressed in cordial terms. But Burgoyne’s mellow 
disposition is admitted. Sergt. R. Lamb, who served in this 
campaign, tells how greatly Burgoyne was beloved by his army ; 
Anburey confirms this opinion; Madame de~Riedesel offers 
evidence of his joyous disposition under very adverse circum- 
stances. After the memory of his disaster had become indis- 
tinct, Burgoyne in the House supported in generous terms a 
proposition to confer a pension on Carleton’s family ; a project 
that would have matured before, but for the rancorous opposition 
of Germaine. 

At this time the American ‘‘Army of the North” was 
commanded by Schuyler. This New York patroon, whose 
services in the North have been characterised as ‘‘more solid 
than brilliant,’’ had a mere simulacrum of an army, and was 
perhaps unfitted by temperament for the leadership of New 
ci excited as they were by the stimulating influence of 
a liberty on which, in their personal conduct they placed no 
practical limitations. He disliked New Englanders, and they 
retaliated by hating him. Graydon describes Schuyler’s bias 
against New Englanders . . . ‘‘ He (Schuyler) was at no pains 
“‘to conceal the extreme contempt he felt for a set of officers who 
“were both a disgrace to their station and the cause in which 
they acted.” The general’s hauteur induced the New Eng- 
landers to refuse service in the Northern Army, which had at this 
time been described by a military visitor as having ‘‘commis- 
“‘saries without provisions: quartermasters without stores: 
‘‘generals without troops, and troops without discipline.” 

Schuyler, in anticipation of Burgoyne’s advance from the 
North, had asked Congress for an army of 15,000 men, with 
the further condition that the bulk of the troops should be men 
of the South, that is Philadelphians or Virginians. His request 
was not granted; he was instructed to raise and aa locally 
as many regiments as possible. To his call New England 
States turned a deaf ear, hence recruiting was very slow, and 
tfie quality of the recruits, officers as well as men, unsatisfac- 
tory. Madarie de Riedesel reports that after the capture of 
Burgoyne’s army the escort conducting the prisoners of war to 
Boston consisted of New Englanders, of whose officers ‘‘some 
‘*thad been shoemakers, who, on our halts, made boots for our 
“officers, and sometimes even mended our soldiers’ shoes.’’ 

Officers from the sister States resented comm‘ssioned men 
engaging themselves to mend the shoes and shave the chins 
of private soldiers, whether British or Continental, for feudal 
ideas about knightly demeanour lingered yet among Virginian 
and Philadelphian and Knickerbocker ‘gentlemen. 

Mr. E. F. De Lancey states that in July, 1777, Schuyler 
had only 2,500 men under him at Fort Edward, and that after 
the Americans retreated from Ticonderoga his numbers, in- 
creased by the retreating force, were only 4,500, of whom 2,500 
were Continentals or regulars and the rest militia. Of these, 
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two Massachusetts regiments deserted in a body bound home- 
wards. Schuyler consequently withdrew before the British 
advance, his shadow of an army decreasing all the time until 
on the 4th August he had not 4,000 men to meet the approaching 
enemy. 

“‘We have,’’ wrote Schuyler to Washington, ‘‘not above 


- 4,000 Continental troops, if men, one third of which are 


1777 


negroes, boys, and men too aged for field, or, indeed, any other 
service, can be called troops. The States from whence these 
troops came can determine why such boys, negroes and aged 
men were sent. A great part of the army took the field, in a 
manner, naked, without blankets, ill armed and very deficient in 
accoutrements. Too many of our: officers would be a disgrace 
to the most contemptible troops that ever collected and have so 
little sense of honour that cashiering them seems no punish- 
men. They have stood by and suieced the most scandalous 
depredations to be committed upon the pron distressed, ruined, 
and flying inhabitants.’’ The marauding propensities of the 
American Militia were, in the report of their own commanders, a 
matter of common remark. This being, according to corrobora- 
tive evidence, the state of the Northern Army, it is obvious that a 
British advance up the Hudson from New York would without 
difficulty have pushed the American force backwards towards 
Canada. 

Quitting these pleasing speculations as to what might have 
happened, we join Burgoyne in Montreal in June, 1777. He 
had on his arrival discovered matter for his most stringent 
censures in the fact that all his plans had for some weeks become 
the common talk of the town. How these stories got about is 
by some considered traceable to the plague of women, by others 
to Germaine’s inability to keep his mouth shut : at any rate, the 
Expedition from Canada seems to have been discussed every- 
where between Morristown and Montreal. The delays customary 
in a leisurely age when all business closed with the three o’clock 
dinner were increased both by the apathy of the Canadian 
French or by their active opposition to the preparations going 
forward, urgoyne reached Quebec on the 6th May, after 
which date four weeks elapsed before any sign of preparation 
was observed. He required 1,500 horses for the equipment of 
his artillery and military train and a large number of batteaux 
for the navigation of the inland seas, usually spoken of as lakes. 

The Government contracts were managed on the same 
principles as were recently the administrative contracts of certain 
London Boards of Guardians. There was a squeeze of the 
auriferous sponge by every hand into which it came. It is 
asserted, for instance, that timber for a Government batteau 
planned for building in Quebec had to be brought from England 
owing to the terms of certain building contracts in Bristol and 
elsewhere. This assertion may refer to an extreme case, but in 
view of the corruption Army or Government contracts every- 
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where seem to engender, Burgoyne’s aims were. baffled or 
frustrated as were Washington's by the malfeasance of contrac- 
tors. There is a tendency to blame sometimes Carleton, some- 
times Burgoyne, for want of foresight. As well blame Lord . 
North for delays in finding British recruits for the British army. 
All these high personages were victims of the system of 
marauding, extending from My Lord the Paymaster of the 
Army, or from Sir George, the Treasurer of the Navy, down 
to Nipcheese, the purser’s clerk on board Lord Howe’s flagship 
the Eagle, or to any sub-deputy-assistant-vice-commissary in 
the pay of Mr. Joshua Loring of Boston. 

The traditional censure for Burgoyne’s failure has 
fallen upon Howe. The view entertained in this paper 
does not concur in that censure. It helps but little now to 
attempt an exact appreciation of Howe’s motives during these 
fateful four months of 1777. Both British and American 
writers, particularly the latter, regard Howe as a kind of Saint 
Sebastian, at whose unprotected frame any shot may be fired. 
Mr. J. R. Green is perhaps the exception who calls him an 
active general and leaves him with that simple phrase. 
Whether it is Stedman, or Jones, or Gordon, or Bancroft, 
or Fiske, or Professor Tyler, or Major-General Cullum, or 
Mr. Lecky, or Mr. S. G. Fisher, the concert of adverse opinion, 
whether in tones speculative and shrill, in the American style, 
or in Stedman’s deeper notes, is consistently harmonious. 
Mr. S. G. Fisher has laboured the points against Howe 
with remarkable ability, and with a touch of acerbity, too. 
Galloway and Johnstone, contemporaries of Howe, attacked 
him both before the House of Commons and by pamphlets and 
papers. Howe’s defence. was not convincing, and for obscure 
reasons his apology for himself was not allowed to be concluded 
in the Committee of the House of Commons entrusted with the 
enquiry. It is morally certain, that he was not free to tell the 
whole story, whether to his credit or discredit: and now it is 
highly unlikely the story will ever be fully told. 

Among the salient points are: that all three Generals, Howe, 
Burgoyne and Carleton; were instructed from Whitehall : that 
Carleton was addressed in terms of such official frigidity that he 
immediately resigned: his post as.Governor-General- of Canada, 
that Burgoyne started on his: Expedition southward .under- 
manned. and too late, that Howe’s movements on Philadelphia 
were at first approved, that his application for more troops 
was declined, and that. Whitehall subsequently withdrew its 
approval of Howe’s movement on Philadelphia in a document 
that lay unnoticed in some official pigeon-hole for weeks after 
Burgoyne was a prisoner of war. 

The Expedition thus started some time in June poorly 
furnished for its task. There was a vast armament of artillery. 
‘‘A powerful brass train of artillery,’ Gordon calls it, 
‘‘among the finest and best of any army of that  size.’’ 
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There are remarkable differences in the estimates of’ this 
field force. Burgoyne says that on rst July, 1777; his command 
consisted of 6,740 regulars, exclusive of artillerymen, 250 
Canadians and 400 Indians. Six companies of artillery brought 
up his numbers to something short of 8,ooo men. With Sir 
Guy Carleton remained for the defence of Canada about 4,000 
men. Burgoyne had hopes of securing the assistance of at 
least 2,000 Canadians to act as guides and as a kind of Army 
Transport Corps. Their duties were to comprise boating, 
haulage and- carriage of stores over the ges. 
Special preparations had been made for conveying batteaux, 
rafts and canoes across the tract of land which lay between the 
final waterway southward along the chain of lakes to the 
northern arm of the Hudson; for ten miles of a saddle of 
land had to be traversed by a traveller leaving Lake George 
to gain the Hudson. 

The services of Canadians skilled in woodcraft, keen 
hunters, and excellent marksmen, might have proved invaluable ; 
services, too, fully appreciated by Burgoyne, who had. written 
most emphatically about the special perils of marching through 
the forests between Lake George and Albany. But for various 
causes Burgoyne’s expectations proved fallacious; Canadians 
declined service, probably, according to Jones and other loyalist 
writers, for the reason that the veterans (as the British troops 
were called, most of whom had not yet been under fire) flouted 
and slighted the local men. Complaints by Provincials about 
the insolence and arrogance of European officers towards 
their Provincial comrades in arms were incessant. The 
Provincial contingent, according to Beatson, was about 700, 
who alleged they were scurvily treated both by Burgoyne 
and by his divisional generals. They were placed, ‘‘in 
the forefront of all the army to receive the first blows 
of the enemy and be guardians to each wing and rear, 
and that the loyal Provincials under his command (Burgoyne’s) 
were killed ten to one of the Royal Army.’’ These Provincials 
were, many of ‘them, the refugees who had quitted Boston for 
Halifax and Canada under Howe’s protection in March, 1776, 
or they were loyalists of the Province of New York. 
The power of the loyalist party was probably greater in the 
Province of New York than in any other Province, but their 
leaders lacked the courage and decision of character’ needful 
to turn it to the best advantage. The wealthy merchants, the 
proprietors of the great feudal manors (the patroons), the 
adherents of the Church of England; more numerous here than 
elsewhere ; the Dutch farmers and the recent German immigrants 
were generally disposed to be loyal or absolutely neutral. 

In the city of New York two-thirds of all the property was 
owned by loyalists, and outside the city there was scarcely a 
symptom of disaffection. It is held therefore with some show 
of reason that more courtesy and consideration might ‘have 
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vastly increased the ‘ranks of the Provincial battalions. 
American Loyalists’ said that had Burgoyne listened to the 
Provincial Colonels prior to the Battle of Bennington, that 
disastrous expedition had never been despatched. © British 
historians, moreover, have either accordéd scanty notice to the 
Provincial contingent or have not noticed them at all. The 
Provincial’s lot was indeed a hard one. Slighted by the pro- 
fessional military men, shot on sight or hung by their patriot 
captors, ruined by attainder or wholesale confiscations, and 
denied the tardy recognition of historians, they are the real 
martyrs of this struggle. Thus: 

** After the Battle of Bennington, Tories (that is the captured 
‘* Provincials) were the sport of the soldiery. They were tied 
‘‘ together in pairs and attached by the traces to horses which 
‘* were in some cases driven by negroes. One Tory who had 
‘this left eye shot out was led mounted on a horse who (sic) 
‘* had also lost his left eye. It seems to me,’’ says the narrator, 
‘* cruel now; it did not then.’’ From these reports we are led to 
infer that the Tories tied to horses ridden by negroes were either 
maimed beyond future recovery or knocked to pieces. Burgoyne 
heard of the fate of these unhappy captives, and made his 
protest both on behalf of the Provincials and the Germans who 
suffered treatment equally barbarous. 

At Bennington very few British soldiers fell into the hands 
of the Americans, who in any case gave little quarter. Bur- 
goyne remonstrated in dignified terms: ‘‘ It is with great con- 
cern I find myself obliged to add a complaint of the bad 
treatment the Provincial soldiers in the King’s service have 
met with. I have reports upon oath that some of these men 
were refused quarter after having asked it.’’ 

Gates, formerly a British officer on the Establishment, 
responded to this charge with a kind of lumbering irony: but 
Burgoyne’s charges are now admitted to have been based upon 
facts. It is certain that but a fraction of these barbarities has 
been recorded; such records as these are come to the surface 
of things as Confessions or in scanty diaries kept by illiterate 
men. Albany was subsequently the scene of much Jedburgh 
justice. One diarist ‘notes that seven Tories were hung there 
in one day. 

Burgoyne, on the 11th July, wrote a private letter to 
Germaine to say that some ‘hundreds of men ‘‘ professing 
‘*themselves loyalist have come in wishing to serve; some to 
‘‘the end of the war, some for the campaign. ‘Though I am 
‘* without instructions on this subject, I have not hesitated to 
“* receive them, and as fast as companies can be formed I shall 
“* post officers. I mean’ to employ them (the loyalists) to keep 
‘*the country in awe,-and in procuring cattle,'and to foster 
“the impression caused upon public opinion’ should Pro- 
“* vincials be seen acting vigorously in the cause of the King.”’ 
On the 11th July the British, after the capture of Ticom 
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deroga, had entered rebellious country, whereupon Burgoyne 
notes that ‘‘the Vigilance Committees around and in front of 
‘* him (that is, to the southward) watch and imprison suspects, 
‘‘compel the neutrals to take up arms, to remove their cattle 
‘‘and burn their corn under penalty of immediate death; 
“they have hanged large numbers of loyalists; they are 
‘* devastating the country with fire and sword.” 

We reach now the question of the employment of Indians 
in the northern campaign. In no detail of their conduct of 
the war have the British authorities met with so much censure 
as in respect of their bringing in of Indians into this quarrel. 
The atrocious cruelties inflicted upon their captives by Red- 
skins, their practice of scalping, their silent and stealthy method 
of warfare, their indiscriminate murder of infants, children and 
women, their use of fire and flame in attacks on Colonial home- 
steads, the ghastly records of personal reminiscences, the 
massacre of wounded men, of the sick, and of women and chil- 
dren after the guaranteed surrender of Fort William Henry, 
and a host of minor instances of torture and blood in the war- 
fare of the Border had excited in Colonial homes an unquench- 
able horror of the Redskin, and had given rise to the saying that 
the best Indian is a dead Indian, and to the practice of shooting 
Indians on sight. Notwithstanding these feelings of repulsion 
so justified in Colonial eyes, all authorities French, or British, 
or Colonial had made use of the Redskin against their respective 
foes. 

The main facts are admitted. . Indians. brought Braddock 
to his doom in his expedition to Fort du Quesne in 1755. 
Indians aided Montcalm in his capture of Fort William Henry 
in 1757, and claimed afterwards all the profit and plunder of 
the capture. The treachery of the Indians on that fatal day 
made the cry ‘‘ Remember Fort William Henry”? a signal for 
no. quarter when Redskin or Canadian woodsman in _ later 
episodes of warfare was screaming for mercy. 

On the other hand, the Icyal Colonial settlers in Western 
New York up along the sm:iler lakes and about Ontario’s 
eastern shore had built up @ kind of offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Long House. cae Six Nations, whose eastern 
tribe, the Mohawks, guarded the Hudson, and whose western 
tribe, the Senecas, watched the headwaters of the Ohio. . These 
tribes had a system of land tenure, the like of which holds 
good in the Maori reservations in New Zealand. The title to 
this land was vested in all full mémbers of the tribe, including 
the women. No conveyance of land could be made without 
the authorisation of each tribe concerned, symbolised by the 
affixing of the tribal mark to the document of conveyance under 
the hand of the head of each tribe. This complicated system of 
land transfer was the parent of frequent fraudulent transactions. 

Of the innumerable crimes committed on. the persons and 
property of coloured men all over the world by European 
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settlers in the name of civilisation, the robberies and murders 
perpetrated on the Redskin form no inconsiderable chapter. 
Among the earliest acts of George III. was a proclamation for-. 
bidding the conveyance of Indian land to private individuals 
by bargain and sale or by any other form of contract. 
As represented by Sir William Johnson, the King’s agent 
in those parts, the White Father across the black water was a 
kind of earthly providence, always benevolent and often bene- 
ficent ; and Sir William Johnson’s over-lordship and protectorate 
of the Six Nations of the Long House, exercised with great 
prudence and firmness, has become the subject of material 
for much heroic reminiscence and romantic writing. His 
sudden death in 1774 removed the hand of one who restrained 
as well as protected. But with his death the murders and land 
grabbing by Colonials multiplied and increased. 

The Long House of the Six Nations, dimly understanding 
the quarrel between the Great White Chief over the sea and 
his Colonial children, had a general impression that the King 
was within his rights, while they had daily experience that 
the Colonial whites were absolutely in the wrong. They re- 
mained, therefore, loyal to the British Crown; though when 
deprived of their local protector and guide, their uncertainty 
what to do in these times of change resulted for a considerable 
period in their doing nothing. 

But the Whigs of New England, being keenly alive to the 
irreparable loss sustained by the King’s friends on Johnson’s 
death, had secretly approached the Indian tribes by means of 
two emissaries of a Presbyterian Board of Missions, who were 
at work amongst the Oneidas and the Onondagas, two tribes 
of the Long House. Of these missionaries, Mr. Kirkland was 
an ardent Whig and a most successful proselytiser. Kirkland, 
a type of the Scots Presbyterian, settled in the Colonial hinter- 
land, detested England as a kind of Valley of Hinnom and the 
English as Amalekites, Amongst the tribes lying against the 
borders of Connecticut and Massachusetts his mission had been 
so entirely successful that several Indian bands went down to 
Boston to take their full share of the siege operations there. 
Kirkland, whose opinion appears to have been that the 
preaching of Christianity is best set forward by the. assertion 
of the preacher’s political views, taught the Indians fantastic 
things about George the King, who, he said, had raised the 
price of powder to three dollars a gill, and intended to cut off 
the supply of powder altogether. As they lived by their 
guns this information filled the Indians with dismay. 
Chiefs of tribes also complained that the missionary had 
refused to baptise the children of Indians, whose loyalty to the 
British Protectorate could not be shaken. By such ways the 
propagandist operations advanced. 

Kirkland, as mentioned above, had been approached in 
1775 before the actual outbreak of hostilities with a request that 
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he would use all his influence to engage the Long House on 
the American side to ‘‘whet their hatchets and be prepared to 
defend their liberties and ours.’’ This appeal was made in 
vain. Nevertheless, Indians commonly served in the American 
Army. There were enlisted Indians at the battle of Long 
Island and in the operations about New York. Many Indians, 
however, declined to enter the American service unless per- 
mitted to carry on war in their own way, that is, according 
to the approved traditional methods of border warfare. Their 
services were not refused on that account. It is beyond all 
doubt that before the English had invited them to join in 
the struggle, Indians were enrolled in the American battalions. 
Some American writers ignore the assistance rendered by 
Indians, but it is right to point out that other American authors 
frankly admit the insincerity of the charges levelled at the 
English authorities. 

‘“‘The Indians,’’ says Mr. Andrew M. Davis, “engaged 
‘‘upon the American side produced no material influence upon 
‘* military movements; the responsibility for the intention is 
‘‘ the same as if the effort had been successful.’’ In the face 
of the evidence, as recorded by later American writers, it is 
instructive to observe that, when Jefferson was drafting 
‘‘the one American State Paper that has reached to supreme 
‘* distinction in the world, and that seems likely to last as long 
‘‘as American civilisation lasts,’’ he included in the indictment 
of George the Third, since known as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the following clause :— 

‘“‘He has endeavoured to bring upon the inhabitants of 
“‘ our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule 
“‘of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
‘* and conditions of existence’’; and that while this clause was 
in penning instructions reached Washington, authorising him 
to ‘‘call forth and engage the Indians of St. Joha’s (Nova 
Scotia) and Penobscot tribes.” 

Nova Scotia, a part of the King’s dominions, was at that 
time in absolute quietude, and doing its best to provide a 
resting-place for loyalists fleeing from the wrath of Congress 
as materialised by New England patriots. But as it is now 
admitted that the absorption of Indian tribes into this quarrel 
was first set moving by the revolting Americans, further 
enlargement on this subject is unnecessary. The Declaration 
of Independence has been censured on many grounds by com- 
patriots of its authors; but the annual promulgation to 
American children of such a misleading statement as this clause 
about Indisn warfare may, it is hoped, cease some time before 
American ‘civilisation ceases. The enlistment of Indians into 
the American ranks was in full operation a whole year before 
Burgoyne began to summon braves to his assistance. As 
Indians had taken part in every war in America during the 
struggle between France and England for North America, it 
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became inevitable that the tribes must also be drawn to take 
sides in this contention. Burgoyne’s route, or line of march, lay 
through a country from time immemorial occupied by powerful 
Indian tribes. He could not have advanced ten miles into this. 
country without either collision or collusion. 

Alliance with Indians was most offensive to English gentle-. 
men, especially to men of Burgoyne’s temperament; but as. 
he needs must employ them, he thought fit to utter to the tribes 
willing to serve the British flag a long and stilted address, 
which at the best was pompous, and at the worst was. 
tactless. Among other exhortations he mentioned how 
he regarded them as brothers in warfare, but that it was his. 
task, ‘‘from the dictates of our religion, the laws of our war- 
‘‘ fare, the principles and interests of our policy, to regulate 
‘‘ your passions where they overbear, to point out where it is. 
‘nobler to spare than to revenge, to discriminate the degrees 
‘‘of guilt, to suspend the uplifted stroke,’’ and so forth, in 
language intended for appreciation in St. James’s, but probably 

uite unintelligible to the braves assembled by the Bouquet 

iver; for the Indian tongue was and is somewhat sparse in 
the vocabulary of abstract ideas. But of one thing the braves: 
seem to have been appreciative: they were told by interpretors. 
that they must not scalp the living nor murder the defence- 
less. From their subsequent behaviour the braves appear to 
have regarded Burgoyne’s vetoes as unwarrantable interference 
with their reasonable liberties and customs. 

There were but five hundred of them, who, from the very 
first, began to give trouble. Burgoyne’s refusal to allow them 
to do their own. fighting in their own way appears to have 
paralysed their value as warriors, while it directed their energies 
into probably more destructive, or, at least, more mischievous 
channels. Colonial opinion blamed him for this interference. 
It was said in Quebec that “‘ he encouraged the Indians to join 
‘‘him under their own captains, and to foht the enemy in their 
‘‘own way: the only argument that could have prevailed with 
‘‘the Indians to join him,’’ and that he virtually broke faith 
with them in his harangue to the chiefs in the camp by the 
Bouquet. It was also pointed out that the Americans had put 
no such restriction on the Indians in their employ. 

Under such inauspicious conditions Burgoyne’s Expedi- 
tion from Canada began to move to the southward in June, 
1777. At the outset. the British troops sailed along the chain 
of lagoons known as Lake Champlain with bannefs flying and 
streamers displayed, to the sound of military music. In front 
of the flotilla and round about were the réd men in their canoes, 
a huge water party rendered gay by splendid weather and 
illumined by the smiles and witchery of a somewhat numerous 
bevy of women. Probably. ten thousand was the approximate 
number of that Katabasis. Of the troops themselves Lamb had 
an excellent opinion. He thinks they were in a high state of 
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discipline, and mentions they had been kept in their winter 
quarters with greater care. in view of this expedition. 

Burgoyne’s family and subordinate officers comprised men 
of uncommon ability, experience, and devotion to their pro- 
ession, His second incommand, Major-General Phillips, a dis- 
tinguished artilleryman, had seen service in Germany. Major- 
General Baron de Riedesel presents a personality made promi- 
nent, not only by his own writings, but by the pen of his 
charming and lively spouse, who, if her portrait speaks the 
‘truth, possessed, among. other gifts, a most pleasing and ex- 
pressive countenance. Baron de Riedesel had already served 
a year in Canada under the command of Sir Guy Carleton, 
taking an active part in the expedition of 1776. All the winter 
of 1776 he appears to have spent in his quarters at Three 
Rivers. Having, therefore, good experience of Canadian 
operations, he was put in command of the German contingent 
of about 3,000 men. It is consequently somewhat baffling to 
read in his memoirs that :— 

‘From the beginning of 1777 General Riedesel was never 
‘permitted to take a part in the deliberations held by the 
‘‘ British generals in the counsels of war in regard to the 
‘‘ military operations, nor was he ever made acquainted with 
‘the instructions which General Burgoyne had received from 
‘‘ his Government on that subject.’”” Burgoyne, however, in his 
statement about this Expedition laid before the House of Com- 
mons in 1779, speaks in the highest terms of de Riedesel’s 
qualities, and praises his zeal, Perhaps this opinion was an 
afterthought. The baron appears to have come in for his share 
of the insolent hauteur at that time pervading English society ; 
a fact his sprightly wife discloses in her unqualified strictures 
of Burgoyne. 

Then there were Colonel Kingston, Lord Balcarres, the 
gallant: Fraser, and the gallant Acland, of whom the two former 
survived to appear before. the House of Commons _ to 
support their chief in his defence, and of the two latter, one 
was killed, the other captured. There were also Lord Harring- 
ton, the veteran officers Hamilton and Powell, with Brudenell, 
the heroic chaplain in a day when chaplains were few (there were 
four of them in this army), and perhaps somewhat inferior men. 

The. general’s jamily , the divisional officers, the brigade 
commanders, were a fine body of. experts, and the army 
assembled at Crown Point on the 1st of. July, 1777, were full 
of spirit and eager for a brush with the rebellious Colonials. 
Anburey, who took part in the expedition as a volunteer, left 
his opinion recorded that :— 

“* As to our army, all I can say is that if good discipline, 
“‘joined with good health and spirit among the men, by being 
**led on. by General. Burgoyne, who is_ universally esteemed 
‘“‘and respected, can ensure success, -it can certainly be ex- 


se pected.”’ 
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The amount of artillery was thought to be prodigious. 
Gordon, as mentioned above, speaks of the ‘‘brass' pieces”’ 
as forming part of a train unequalled for an expedition of this 
magnitude. One hundred and ‘thirty-eight guns, mortars, 
and howitzers made up the total of the ordnance. The greater 
number of these were Park guns, that is, for garrison use only. 
As the expedition advanced, guns were detailed for the forts or 
ships : St. John’s, Ticonderoga, Fort George: and the ship, the 
Royal George, which embarked sixteen pieces. This distribu- 
tion of artillery being completed, probably not more than 
twenty-six field pieces proceeded with the army as it 
stumbled through the woods south of Lake Champlain. 
Fraser’s division took along ten pieces with the men of 
their service, the Germans had four light pieces, and the whole 
artillery force was completed by the distribution of twelve pieces 
among the three mixed battalions. The actual number, there- 
fore, of cannon accompanying the army on its southward march 
was not excessive, but, whatever its amount, the difficulty of 
moving it was discovered to be almost insuperable. : 

“T hope,’’ wrote: Burgoyne to Germaine, ‘“‘this’ will be 
“the last water business of this kind I shall ever have to do 
‘twith, for I honestly confess I never met with so much fatigue 
“in consequence of very heavy artillery, stores, &c., being so 
‘often landed and embarked during the course of this service.” 
The artillery proved, however, to be insufficient ‘for the batter- 
ing down of the abatis and blockhouses constructed by the 
Americans, while the slow’ movements of this arm retarded ‘the 
general advance of the Expedition. 

Of the conduct of the German contingent during this brief 
campaign there were some hostile critics. About their courage 
and soldierly qualities there is no question. But the Hessian 
brought with him neither a liking for England nor a dislike for 
America. Burgoyne ‘confesses’ that the purpose of the Ex- 
pedition demanded the impulse of a good deal of enthusiasm, 
and hints that the German troops were not exactly afire in the 
cause. Perhaps the exclusion of their divisional commander, 
de Riedesel, from the General’s Councils of War may have had 
a damping effect on the German ardour. It was at any’ rate 
noted that German battalions moved in a leisurely and ‘spiritless 
way :. encumbered by. ‘‘ haversacks, longskirted coats, long 
“swords, enormous canteens, grenadier caps with heavy brass 
“ornaments, much powder and: pomatum in the hair, and 
“‘clumsy queues, they jogged spiritless through dense forests, 
“‘over impassable roads, /heart-sick ‘of a mercenary warfare and 
——. after their dear-Fatherland.”” 

o these drawbacks were joined the jealousies natural to 
the occasion, and animated by the hauteur of the British officers. 
Burgoyne’s apologia for the Germans in extenuation of his 
disasters was: ‘‘The mode of war in. which they (the Germans) 
“were engaged was entirely new to them : temptations to desert 
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‘‘were in themselves great, and had been enhanced and circu- 
“ated amongst them by emissaries of the enemy with much 
‘‘art and industry. Jealousy of predilection in the allotment of 
‘posts and separate commands ever subsists among troops of 
‘‘different States, and a solid preference of judgment in the 
‘“commander-in-chief often appears a narrow national partiality. 
‘* . , . . I studied to throw them (the Germans) into situations 
“that might give them confidence in themselves, credit with 
“their Prince, and alacrity in pursuit of an enterprise which, 
‘‘when its difficuties were considered, in fact, required 
“‘enthusiasm,”’ 


Burgoyne had told his army in a kind of bulletin :— 


“The services of this expedition are critical and oon- 
“‘spicuous. During our progress occasions may occur in which 
“‘nor difficulty, nor labour, nor life are to be regarded. The 
“army must not retreat.” 


The advance of the first twelve days was a kind of 
triumphal march. Yet there were certain symptoms of serious 
disorder. Major-General Phillips issues on the ist July an 
order thus :— 

‘Major-General Phillips is.sorry he is under the necessity 
“‘of. repeating what he thought would have been wwoorer~'f 
“impressed upon the officers’ minds, that the fatigues and diffi- 
‘‘culties which certainly attend this campaign made no doubt 
‘that they would go through the same with cheerfulness, with 
‘credit to themselves and zeal for the King’s service, yet they 
‘“‘cannot but be sensible that some things have happened not 
“‘quite to his satisfaction.’’ 

His officers were for the most part young fellows with the 
defects of their time of life; but the older men were none the less 
hard. to keep in check. What an amount of quiet insubordina- 
tion and irregularity is hinted at by Phillips having to issue an 
order insisting upon the ammunition wagons being used 
on the line of march for their obvious purposes and not for 
officers’ kits and belongings! He actually threatens to burn all 
the stuff he finds in the cartloads other than material for the 
artillery. The order is repeated ten days later, emphasising the 
General’s displeasure. Two days later he complains that 
officers being, driven, so to speak, from their raids on the 
artiliery carts, have seized the provision carts, with their horses, 
to carry theirsown personal baggage and ‘“‘for other purposes.”’ 
He has oceasion to pass sevére Strictures on the fact that no 
fess than. 30 carts were appropriated: to the use of Burgoyne’s 
own personal stores, vehicles, as he points out, collected in the 


19 Aug. 1777 service of the King for the use of his army. If 
Burgoyne authorised the appropriation of 30 carts with their 
horses for the conveyance of his batterie de cuisine and his 
casks of Madeira and tum, then theré may bé some credibility 
in the story Madame de Rieédesel tells about his splendid suppers 
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and his drinking bouts. It should be borne in mind that in 
those days, although the expression ‘‘train’”’ is common enough, 
there was but a very rudimentary organisation of the military 
and artillery train, nor was there any attempt at detailed organi- 
sation before Napoleon’s efforts in that direction in 1800. 

The frequency of Phillips’ complaints and the weakness 
suggested by his iteration of them, indicates something 
wrong with this Expedition even in the days of its ephemeral 
triumph. For this surmise Burgoyne’s own Orderly Book 
offers corroborative evidence. Thus: ‘The officer who was so 
‘“‘unmindful of his Duty some days ago as to quit his Post to 
‘‘attend upon Private Business, having expressed a thorough 
‘*sense of his Misconduct, and as far as in him lies atoned for the 
‘“‘same by evident marks of concern is released from arrest (for) 
‘*. . .. the Officers of this Army in general do not want an 
‘example of Punishment to impress upon their minds a know- 
‘ledge of the great principles of their Profession, a conscious- 
‘‘ness of their respective Stations, and a regard to personal 
‘thonour, and he (Burgoyne) forgives and will forget the fault 
‘fin question, convinced that it is impossible it should happen 
‘“twice.”’ 

This unnamed officer was freely pardoned for an offence, 
of which the customary penalty was death: three weeks before, 
a man of the 9th Regiment had been shot for the same offence. 
But the disorderly conduct of officers, either expressly censured 
or indicated by innuendo, is a somewhat painful feature of 
Burgoyne’s daily orders. He reprimanded officers for using 
for their private ends horses and carts belonging solely to the 
public service. He hints that officers are privy to the hiding 
in the woods and stealing of horses, and that Commissaries and 
Agents lend themselves to these fraudulent transactions.. In fact, 
this class of complaint continues right up to the first 
Battle. of Freeman’s Farm; to say nothing of com- 
plaints about the indiscipline of soldiers in roaming in search 
of potatoes and corn. Burgoyne, as late as 18th September, 
mentions that ‘‘to the great reproach of discipline and of the 
“Common Sence (sic) of the Soldiers, who have been made 
‘‘prisoners, the Service has sustained a loss within ten days that 
‘‘might in action have cost the lives of some hundreds of the 
“enemy.’’ Heavy morning and evening fogs contributed much 
to make the enticements of the woods irresistible. 

The first objective was Ticonderoga. Benedict Arnold and 
the Green Mountain Boys, in the course of a filibustering expedi- 
tion, ‘had captured this most’ important post early in 1775. 
Ticonderoga lies in a direct line 75 miles south of Cumberland 
Point, from which the Expedition had started on the 2oth June, 
and fifteen miles south of Crown Point, where the army had 
disembarked on 26th June. Thence the army marched ‘along 


the lake shore, while the stores in batteaux proceeded’ 


towards the head waters of the lake. Before the army, on the 
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Ist July, appeared two forts, one on the east, the other un the 
west shore of these same waters: the one called Fort Inde- 
pendence, the other was the famous Ticonderoga. From the 
time of its capture by Arnold down to the end of 1776 the 
Americans had worked at this position to make it impregnable. 
Connecting the two forts had been built a bridge, and northward 
of the bridge a huge boom, works that occupied ten months 
to construct. 

The combination of the two forts, strongly trenched and 
supplied with artillery, with the abatis or obstacle work at which 
the colonial militia were experts, constituted a most formidable 
check to the British advance. But in their general scheme 
the American engineers had overlooked the probability 
of the position being turned. General St. Clair held the place 
with 3,000 ill-assorted men, among whom, nevertheless, were 
some of the best shots in the American army, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Francis, a zealous and capable officer. 
To the south of this very strong position lay a hill called 
Sugar Hill. Major-General Philips, an officer of long 
service and a good artillerist, had been placed in com- 
mand of the British contingent advancing along the left or 
eastern shore of Lake Champlain, where the Lake tapers away 
to its termination. His experienced eye quickly observed the 
tactical advantage of this eminence, while noticing its defenceless 
condition. Whether the Americans had left this hill unprotected 
because it was thought to be naturally impregnable, or whether, 
as some think, the garrison was too weak to defend al! the ground 
entrusted to it, remains an open question. Philips at least 
completed its occupation without much difficulty. From 
the moment the British flag floated over Sugar Hill, 
Ticonderoga became untenable. St. Clair apprised by his scouts 
that the British forces, already in possession of three-fourths 
of a circle around him, might be expected to close the ring 
within a very few hours, withdréw from this menacing situation, 
leaving his reputation behind him. Thus on the 6th July all 
the works in or about this important outpost of the United 
States were captured with very little trouble. The Americans 
managed with considerable loss of life to get away south- 
wards. 

Meanwhile the great boom built to the north of the bridge 
was holding up the flotilla—the batteaux with their cargoes, 
the little gunboats, the two brigs, the Royal George and the 
Inflexible, both carrying 18 guns, and the canoes of the red 
men. But the handy men of the British flotilla made speedy 
destruction of the boom on which so much material and labour 
had been expended. Lamb, who probably saw the demolition 
of the structure, says the forcing. of the boom occupied about 
the same time as he took in describing the operation. Burgoyne, 


who appears to have remained on board the flotilla, now passed 
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onwards towards the Falls of Skenesborough, which lie some 
miles to the south. ‘The English naval otticers pushed on in 
pursuit of the American galleys, which had been hurriedly 
loaded up with stores and artillery, overtook them, captured two 
out of five galleys, and completed the destruction or seizure 
of the whole of the American water force to the number of two 
hundred vessels of all sorts and tonnage. 

Gordon’s account of the incident is :— 

“The General (St. Clair) meant to push for Skenes- 
‘“‘borough, and there to have met the 200 boats and five armed 
‘“‘galleys, on board which were embarked at night as much 
“‘cannon, stores, and provisions as time would permit. All the 
“cannon that could not be removed were to be spiked up, and 
‘‘many were ; the knocking off of the trunnions was omitted, as it 
“‘might alarm the enemy. Previous to striking the tents every 
“light was to be put out. Though the evacuation was resolved 
“‘upon about three in the afternoon, it could not be carried 
“into execution till night, and it was at a season when nights 
“‘were at their shortest and when it was moonlight. The neces- 
“‘sity of keeping the matter a secret until the very moment 
‘prevented any preparatory steps to expedite the business.” 

But the officer commanding on Sugar Hill set 
fire to his residence, and so illumined the hill that the move- 
ments of the retreat were fully disclosed, Perhaps this con- 
flagration gave rise to Burgoyne’s report that the whole place 
was on fire. Confusion ensued among the Americans, who 
withdrew in a manner not unlike a rout. The arduous 
exertions of St. Clair restored something like order. The re- 
treating force reached Castleton, 30 miles south-east of Ticpn- 
deroga, through a country heavily timbered, intersected by 
streams and interspersed by lagoons. 

Their retreat was covered by two regiments which appear 
to have comprised some of the toughest material of the American 
battalions. These halted at Hubbarton on the night of the 6th 
July, and were attacked on the morning of the 7th by Frazer. 
Burgoyne had directed Frazer and de Riedesel to urge on 
pursuit, and in the execution of this order the British regiments, 
out-marching the. Brunswickers, hurried into action without 
waiting for their allies. Colonel Francis, an experienced bush- 
man who fought in the American rearguard, set up a splendid 
defence, aided by breastworks of felled trees and by the natural 
embarrassments of the terrain. The British force was out- 
numbered, outclassed, and ran a close risk of being routed, 
but de Riedesel came up, bands playing, and making such a 
parade that the Americans, conjecturing the German force to 
be in full strength, retreated, leaving dead or dying on the field 
the. gallant Francis and many other brave men; de Riedesel 
is said to have brought up only 80 men.. Digby calls them 
‘fa party of Germans.” The Americans fought with.con- 
spicuous bravery, yet not without instances of pusillanimous 
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conduct and of treachery, for Colonel Hill, of the Militia, 
disobeyed orders, and two regiments from the reserve being 
directed by St. Clair to advance to the support of the fighting 
line, refused obedience. 

“‘Sixty Americans,’’ says Mr. Fortescue, ‘‘with rifles 
“clubbed in token of surrender, were allowed to come within 
‘‘ten yards unharmed, when they suddenly stopped, fired a volley 
‘“‘and ran into the bush.” Major Ackland, being shot through 
the legs, was lying helpless, when an American militiaman 
approached to kill him, but was checked by his own officer : 
for killing the wounded seems to have been an unhappy prac- 
tice on the American side. 

The British lost at least one quarter of their whole number. 
Major Grant was the first to fall, deliberately shot down 
by a scout, according to the new American tactics of 
killing off commissioned officers by preference. Lord Balcarres. 
was badiy wounded. About 17 officers were put out of action. 
Next day the British could muster little more than 500 men. 
The wounded lay about under little penthouses of bark made 
to shelter them from the sun and rain. The heat and the rain 
were terrible. The swamps of to-day’s downpour became the 
pestiferous puddles of to-morrow’s tropical heat; the ground 
was swarming with rattlesnakes and the air with mosquitoes, 
while around prowled wolves which disinterred the buried 
corpses and left the gnawed remains to add to the stench of 
the woods. No medical or surgical appliances lay nearer than 
Ticonderoga, as the surgeons had ‘“‘forgotten’’ the medicine 
chests. The force, according to Digby, had for two days 
nothing to eat but the carcase of one cow. Sergeant Lamb was 
put in charge of the wounded; he had no help except. that 
rendered by the wife of a man of the 23rd Regiment, a heroic 
woman who had remained by her husband’s side during the 
fighting. For a whole week Lamb took charge, while torrents 
of rain ruined all his feeble first-aid arrangements for his pitiable 
patients. His directions were to surrender at once, to a hostile 
force, and to place the wounded under their protection. In 
fact, the British force being, it was thought, too much ‘‘in 
the air’’ for its welfare, was hurriedly withdrawn from. Hub- 
Barton for fear of an attack by the enemy in strength. The 
Americans, however, were marching quickly to the southward; 
having, at the end of ten days, lost all the border forts, 
a large flotilla of 200 details, a hundred pieces of cannon, and 
a prodigious quantity of stores, with most of their ammunition. 

Schuyler now withdrew towards Albany. Burgoyne con- 
centrated himself on Skenesborough, close by the southern 
creeks of the muddy Champlain. A general review was ordered. 
Divine service of thanksgiving was performed and _a feu de joie 
fired amidst general rejoicing. 

At the end of three weeks action was resumed; roads and 
bridges were constructed by the advancing army, which pro- 
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gressed about a mile each day. More than 40 creeks, to say 
nothing of small fordable streams, pools and lagoons, embar- 
rassed the little force, and necessitated every man beopming 
a sapper and a woodsman.~ Burgoyne’s numbers were too small 
to admit of the detachment of companies to act either as convoys 
for provisions or as garrisons for strongholds. He. begged 
Carleton to send men of his command to occupy Ticonderoga, 
but Carleton, pleading stringent instructions from Whitehall, 
sent back a flat refusal to Burgoyne’s request. Yet Burgoyne’s 
letter to Carleton enumerates reasons which Carleton must have 
felt to be cogent. 

‘‘My communications will widen so much as I proceed, 
‘‘the drain upon the army for posts will ‘be so considerable, 
‘“‘not to speak of detachments and safeguards to protect and 
‘‘awe the country, that if that first diminution is not replaced 
“‘my effective strength may become inadequate to the service 
‘‘intended.” 

However, Carleton, in whose mind rankled both the sub- 
stance and the terms of Germaine’s letters of instructions, 
appears to have resolved to interpret the letters with the utmost 
punctilio. He pleaded that he could do nothing. Thus Bur- 
goyne’s effective force was diminished by nearly a thousand 
men left in occupation at Ticonderoga. 


The General was at this time busy wielding his pen 
in his much-admired elegant style. A long despatch 
contained his warm congratulations to the Minister for 
American Affairs on the success of the Minister’s own plans. 
Yet in the despatches and letters of this month he reveals an 
undertone of great anxiety. He either cannot or does not trust 
the loyalists; he is short of supplies; with no enemy in front 
of him and no one on the line of his communications, yet his 
men have been two days short of food; there is plenty of stuff 
and a full supply of stores if he could only get them up to the 
front. At the portage between Lake Champlain and Lake 
George every effort is being made to get provisions and stores 
over into Lake George with the batteaux, but there is a shortage 
of labour, horses are few, and the Canadians are unwilling 
allies. His men have no tents, no camp kettles, no spades, 
although on Lake George there should have been plenty of all 
kinds of stores if only transport were available. The army now 
occupied a long straggling position with twelve miles of front; 
the western, or right wing, facing southward, resting on Wood 
Creek, and the eastern, or left wing, resting on Skenesborough, 
on some bluffs just to the west of the little town. Headquarters 
were at Skenesborough, and the distracted General writes :— 
“It is unfair to compare or judge an American campaign 
“according to European ideas. How zealously so ever a 
*‘General in such an undertaking 2s mine may be served by the 
“‘chiefs of departments, for one hour he can find to contemplate 
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“how he shall fight his army, he must allot twenty to contrive 
“‘how to feed it.’ 

The Whitehall orders directing the line of march of his 
brigades drew from him a reluctant protest. 

“Your lordship will pardon me if I a little lament that 
“‘my orders do not give me the latitude I ventured to propose 
“in my original project for the campaign to make a real effort 
“‘instead of a feinton New England. As things have turned out, 
“‘were I allowed to move to my left instead of to my right, I 
“should have little doubt of subduing before winter the provinces 
“‘where the rebellion originated.”’ 

This humbly-worded protest occurs twice in his cor- 
respondence of this month. However, whatever visions of 
failure may have haunted the mind of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the shrewder of his subordinates, the success of 
the expedition to the army at large seemed to be assured: 
and when arrived at Whitehall the news of the bloodless 
campaign, the capture of Ticonderoga, the destruction or con- 
fiscation of such vast quantities of American stores and artillery, 
the non-resistance of the rebels, the fact that Schuyler did little 
but retire slowly to the south before the British advance, the 
Court and the King were elated with a sense of certain victory. 
It was immediately suggested that the Red Riband should 
be conferred upon Burgoyne, as it had already been con- 
ferred upon Howe; but for some obscure reasons Burgoyne 
had declined by anticipation the K.B. He had told 
influential friends at home he should certainly refuse the 
knighthood were it offered to him. On getting wind of 
the Royal intentions these friends informed Germaine of 
Burgoyne’s determination, and so, to save the face of every 
one concerned, the proposal was dropped. Had the proffer gone 
forward the promotion would have come to hand about the date 
of the Convention of Saratoga. 

Weeks were thus occupied in a slow general advance. The 
American axe had been busy in advance of the British front. 
Along the roads and tracks, every score of yards a tree had been 
felled; everywhere as they advanced the British became more 
hopelessly entangled in the forests and lagoons, swamps and 
fallen timber. Gradually, however, at the cost of some minor 
actions entailing slight loss of life, but at the price of herculean 
efforts which taught his men, as Burgoyne remarks, woodcraft, 
the British expedition reached Fort Edward. 

Burgoyne was now 40 miles from Albany, and in about 
as hopeless and helpless a position as his bitterest foe 
could have devised for his downfall. As they retired before his 
advance the Americans took great pains to remove or destroy all 
supplies. They left neither a hoof nor a blade of corn. It was 
‘ta desert,’’ says an officer of the German contingent, ‘‘not only 
“‘with reference to its natural sterility, and Heaven knows it was 
“sterile enough, but because of the pains which were taken, and 
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“unfortunately with too great success, to sweep its few cultivated 
“‘spots of all articles likely to benefit the invaders.” 

News, however, was brought in that large quantities of 
stores, especially of provisions, were accumulating at Benning- 
ton, a town within ten miles of the border of Massachusetts and 
about 30 miles to the south-east of Fort Edward. Burgoyne 
planned a raiding expedition, entrusting the execution of his 
design to Lieutenant-Colonel Baum with a mixed force of 
Germans, Loyalists, Indians, Canadians; about 500 in all. 

De Riedesel’s dismounted dragoons or chasseurs who had 
saved the situation at Hubbarton, and a small body of fifty 
riflemen chosen from the British regiments, formed the nucleus 
of this Hope of the Army. A contingent of the Hanau artillery 
with two guns, Peters’ Corps of Loyalists, and a handful of 
Canadians, completed the effective force. Of the Indians an 
uncertain number embarrassed the movements of Colonel Baum ; 
“‘the savages cannot be controlled, they ruin and take every- 
“thing they please,’’ he reported to his commander-in-chief. 
Burgoyne’s instructions to Baum were very minute, elegantly 
expressed, and filled many folios. ‘‘The object of your Ex- 
“‘pedition is to try the affections of the country, to disconcert 
“‘the councils of the enemy, to mount de Riedesel’s dragoons, 
‘“‘to complete Peters’s corps and to obtain large supplies of 
“‘cattle, horses and carriages.”’ 

Burgoyne mentions 1,300 horses as the least supply that 
must be fetched in, and as many more as possible: the careful 
General even indicated how the confiscated horses are to be 
fastened together, ‘“‘in strings of ten,’’ for sending along to 
Fort Edward, and adds many other interesting directions with 
the minuteness of a good chef de cuisine to his assistants. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Baum did not know English and the 
country folk did not know German. Thus furnished, he sallied 
forth “to try the affections of the country.’’ During his slow 
advance through forests and over mountains it was reported all 
over the country that he was a gentleman of easy disposition 
and willing to accept recruits practically on their own 
testimonials. 

‘*He allowed people to go and come from his camp, readily 
“believing their professions of sympathy with the Royal cause, 
“tand imparting to them most fully and completely all informa- 
‘tion as to his strength and designs. This course did not meet 
‘‘with the approval of his subordinates. They believed that 
“concealed beneath the plain manners and open countenances 
“of the visitors there was a keenness and avidity in collecting 
‘*facts, and that under the guise of simple questions and a care- 
‘less listening to the answers valuable information was being 
‘intentionally sought for, and too readily obtained.”’ 

It appears to be certain that many neighbourly people 
dropped in to the British camp, perhaps to save their goods, 
because Burgoyne had issued orders that the property of rebels 
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was not to be respected: while the Committee of Safety. at 
Bennington had issued private commissions with right 
of search, authorising the holder to ‘‘arrest any person you 
“‘shall have sufficient grounds to believe are enemies to the 
“United States of America, and you shall seize all. their 
““movable effects, and you are to call to your assistance such 
“‘person or persons as you shall find necessary.” The few 
farmers along the line of the British were thus in rather a bad 
way : it is reasonable to suppose that if a little finessing could 
save their game, they would finesse. Later American writers 
roundly impeach these unfortunate victims of civil warfare as 
cowards. Baum had been allowed a fortnight for the com- 
pletion of his venturesome enterprise. Breaking camp. on 
12th August he came within a mile or two of Bennington three 
days later. Reports of the concentration of a force three times 
aS numerous as his own had already reached him. The truth ot 
these reports was confirmed on his arrival near Bennington. 
Instead, therefore, of his executing a surprise attack on the 
Americans, he found it essential to his safety to entrench him- 
self. Very heavy rains on the 15th August rendered all fire- 
arms useless, but facilitated spade work. Baum’s force con- 
tained only 300 regulars, of whom 50 were English marksmen. 
As soon as the Red men found themselves to be in real danger 
they permitted themselves to retire. Thirty or forty Provincials 
had been left some miles behind to take charge of captured 
stores. The morning of the 16th August broke with a clean 
washed earth and a cloudless sky. The scanty numbers of the 
Germans bivouacked on the hill put heart into the American 
attack. Colonel Stark commanding the Americans had at his 
disposal 1,800 men. He determined to make a feint frontal attack 
while despatching about 600 men, some to the right and some to 
the left rear of the entrenched position. If we may credit the 
report of a German officer who fought on that day, Colonel 
Baum seems to have been as dull witted a man in his way as 
Rah! was inhis. Burgoyne in the Orders of 27th August, 1777, 
corroborates this opinion. ‘‘The failure of the Enterprize,”’ 
says he, ‘‘seems in the first instance to have been owing to the 
“credulity of those who managed the Department of Intelli- 


“‘gence.”’ 

Captain Glick asserts that Baum was the mere dupe of the 
shallowest pretences: ‘‘he was somehow or other persuaded to 
‘‘believe that the armed bands of whose approach he had been 
‘‘warned were loyalists on their way to make tender of their 
‘‘services to the leader of the King’s troops.’’ He consequently 
withdrew his advanced troops from positions “‘which might 
‘“‘have been maintained for hours against any superiority of 
‘“‘numbers,”’ and in fact was guilty of al.nost incredible fatuity. 

Gordon, however, thinks Burgoyne was duped in a similar 
way by a Major Keene, who assured him “‘the friends of the 
‘British cause were as five to one, and they only want the 
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“‘appearance of a protecting power to. show themselves,’’ and 
that diverted, by this assurance from his original intention of 
throwing forward.a very large force to surprise Bennington, he 
despatched a. comparatively feeble force. 

Colonel. Baum, thus entrapped, chiefly as is alleged by his 
own want of commonsense, had to put up the best fight he could. 
His Indians, not waiting for the jaws of the trap to close, got 
away in good time with the loss, of two or three braves. 

The Germans, the Loyalists and Frazer’s English marksmen 
fought with the utmost bravery and tenacity in defence of their 
poor entrenchments. Finally the last tumbril of their ammuni- 
tion blew up and left them with nothing but the bayonet and 
sabre for armament. Surrounded, and falling rapidly in their 
tracks, they were all either captured or killed, with the exception 
of Glick, who with sixty men burst through the hostile circle 
and found refuge in the depth of the forest. Baum, mortally 
wounded, died in the evening about sunset. 

The action had lasted two hours, The American Militia 
dispersed to plunder the camp. While thus engaged Colonel 
Breyman, with a second German division, was drawing nigh, 
Heavy rains and the weakness of his cattle had retarded Brey- 
man, who found it impossible to move artillery faster than two 
miles ap hour, and wiiiout his artillery Breyman considered 
it imprudent to advance. Hence he marched about 24 miles 
in 16.hours. Although early on the morning of the 16th August 
within six miles of Bennington, he for some very obscure reason 
did not arrive on the scene of action before evening, yet all 
reports concur in describing the noise of the fighting near 
Bennington from three to five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
16th as loud and continuous. Breyman was thus too late; and 
notwithstanding that he caught the American Militia in a dis- 
orderly search for plunder, yet the arrival of Colonel Seth 
Warner with reinforcements stiffened the American defence, and 
the giving out of their ammunition broke up the value of the 
German artillery, on which Breyman chiefly depended. The 
Americans captured the German field pieces, while the Germans 
made good their retreat as well as the fatigue of their enemies 
and the close of the day permitted. The whole action reflected 
great credit on the Americans, who were vastly stimulated by 
their success. 

For trophies they had the four brass pieces, ‘‘twelve brass 
drums, 250 dragoon swords, and 700 prisoners.’’ Of slain the 
number was given at 300. These figures, however, taken 
together, exceed the whole force, for it will be remembered that 
Glick had got away with 60 men; the result, however, remains 
. that Burgoyne’s plans had failed, and that his little army was 
depleted by 500 men. 

The prisoners in the hands of the Americans had a hard 
time of it. The provincials, or loyalists, were brutally treated 
by the victors: but much of the evidence of these cruel acts 
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has been hushed up, yet a few grisly things sticking up out 
of the ground thus trodden flat suggest the grim total. 

Burgoyne has been severely censured for sending German 
troops to do all this bush fighting. Stedman says that both 
the German colonels acted as if they were on open roads in 
Germany, that they halted every ten minutes to dress ranks, and 
that the kit of the Germans was terribly heavy. 

Burgoyne’s army, thus reduced by these losses, and by the 
garrison left at Ticonderoga, to less than 6,000 men, was by 
this time near Saratoga. He could neither advance nor retreat. 
Being now completely disillusioned as to the aid the toyalists 
were willing or able to offer, he writes :—‘‘I have daily reason 
“‘to doubt the sincerity of the professing loyalists. The great 
**bulk of the country is undoubtedly with the Congress in prin- 
“ciple and in zeal, and their measures are executed with a 
“‘secrecy and despatch that are not to be equalled.” 

For three weeks he lay on the east side of the Hudson 
awaiting supplies and some reinforcements from Canada. This 
wasteful halt Madame de Riedesel describes as a delightful 
sylvan holiday spent in conjugal joys. 

‘In consequence,’’ says she, ‘‘of the unfortunate engage- | 
‘“‘ment which shortly afterwards took place at Bennington I 
“*had the pleasure to see him (her husband) again on the 18th, 
“from which we passed three weeks in a delightful tranquillity.” 
Madame with her husband and their children were now at Fort 
Edward on the eastern bank of the Hudson, about ten miles 
south-east of Lake George. About the end of the third week 
the British moved across the Hudson to the west side and 
advanced southward to Saratoga, which was reached on 13th 
September. Burgoyne having by this time collected about 30 
days’ food with stores, moved towards Albany. All his plans 
were as well known to his enemies as to his own officers. 

“I observed with surprise,’’ wrote Madame de Riedesel, 
“that the wives of the officers were beforehand informed of all 
“the military plans, and I was much the more struck with it 
‘fas I remembered with how much secrecy all dispositions were 
**made in the armies of Duke Ferdinand during the Seven Years’ 
‘‘War.”’ The camp women disseminated further afield the 
gossip of the officers’ wives, so that the Americans easily dis- 
covered everything worth knowing. It does not appear that 
the spirits of the army were in the least degree dashed by the 
disaster and losses at Bennington or the derelict condition of 
the expedition. Their cheerful march lay “through endless 
forests and a beautiful district,’’ and so forward to heights above 
Saratoga. 

Meanwhile remarkable changes had come over the affairs 
of the American ‘‘ Army of the North.’”’ General Schuyler 
earlier in this campaign had found himself quite powerless to 
resist the British advance. Ticonderoga and the four sister 
forts had fallen into Burgoyne’s hands, the grand boom above 
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Ticonderoga had been destroyed, large accumulations of stores 
had been captured or dissipated, with the consequence that 
Congress and its partisans were much cast down in spirit, and 
began to look about for a victim for the appeasement of the 
gag wrath. It has been already mentioned that General 

hilip Schuyler was of an ancient New York family. To an 
aristocrat by descent, a patroon by inheritance, and a gentle- 
man by taste and feeling, the hostility of the New Englanders. 
was implacable. Feeling in Congress consequently ran 
high; it was proclaimed by Schuyler’s enemies that the Eastern 
Militia were refusing service under a General whose per- 
sonality was odious to them, and whose antipathy towards them 
was too strong to be explained away by his friends. Schuyler’s 
foes pievalled: 

“‘We have given New England men what they will think 
‘a complete triumph in removal of generals from the north- 
‘‘ward.”’ Thus wrote the irrepressible John Adams to his wife. 
Later on he told her: ‘‘I think we shall never defend a post 
“‘until we shoot a general. No other fort will ever be evacuated 
‘‘without an enquiry, nor any officer come off without a court- 
‘‘martial.’’ Indeed, the Congress, in its angry fits, ever in a dim 
sort of way, imitated the (reputed) example of the Wise Men 
of Carthage of a former day. Congress ousted Schuyler, in- 
sulted Greene, reprimanded Knox, slighted Stark, snubbed 
Benedict Arnold, court-martialed Sullivan, St. Clair, Wayne, 
and Maxwell, and fostered a cabal against Washington himself. 
At the same time, it held Charles Lee and Horatio Gates in high 
repute, of whom the latter now, by a Resolve of Congress, 
superseded Schuyler. 

Gates arrived at Stillwater, a few miles south of Saratoga, 
at a time when the success at Bennington was bringing in the 
New York and Eastern farmers by the score. uch of the 
harvest was over. Word had been passed round that the 
British were in a ring fence, and that there was a reasonable 
prospect of good shooting that autumn. In a very few weeks 
the Americans, whose ragged and attenuated battalions had 
been the subject of Schuyler’s caustic comments, began to 
muster as many thousands as they had previousiy mustered 
hundreds. At the conclusion of the brief campaign of Saratoga 
Gates had 20,000 men, while among the chiefs of his command 
were Daniel Morgan and Benedict Arnold. 

Arnold’s exploits, his wounds, his escapes, his hardihood, 
and his treason; how at one time he was the darling of every 
fighter in the States, und second in command to Washington ; 
how at another time his aame became a curse and a hissing, 
belong as much to the region of romance as they do to the sober 
pages of history. It was at this time his unhappy lot to be 
ever the object of rancorous hostility to the New England party 
in Congress, as it indeed was the lot of every man for whom 
Washington expressed any admiration or preference. 
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Such, too, was the case with Daniel Morgan, that remarkable 
bushman and sharpshooter. A New Jersey man, whose early 
training and experience had been in the hinterland of Virginia, 
he had collected, and was the leading spirit of a body of marks- 
men probably at that time without compare in any part of the 
world. Morgan’s huge frame and stature, his handsome 
features, his rough yet kindly demeanour, and the glamour 
attaching to his mysterious earlier adventures on the Indian 
borders, made him an ideal scoutmaster in a war of surprises, 
guerillas and snipers. 

General Horatio Gates, with his ever-increasing force, lay 
in the neighbourhood of Stiilwater, where, under the direction 
of the Polish engineer, Kosciusko, skilful spade work had been 
carried on on Bemis (Bemus) Heights, a kind of mamelon 
immediately to the west of the Hudson. A good road to 
Albany along the banks of the river was enfiladed by Kosciusko’s 
redoubts and batteries, and the whole mamelon was completely 
fortified. Behind the shelter of these fortifications Gates, with 
plenty of room and skilful dispositions for retreat, thought it 
prudent to await the British attack. Burgoyne had determined 
to force Gates’s position or perish. His’ construction of his 
orders from Whitehall left him no option but to fight his wav 
through to Albany. On the roth September he quitted his 
camp, himself commanding in the centre, d_ Riedesel being 
despatched along the west bank of the Hudson, and then by a 
sharp turn to the westward to turn the American position and 
Frazer away to the right. With Burgoyne marched the Ninth, 
Twentieth, Twenty-first and Sixty-second Regiments. The 
Sixty-second Regiment, which came away from Canada in June 
500 strong, at the close of the campaign was reduced to fifty men, 
with tour or five officers. Although the prudent Gates abode 
within his lines, scouts in clouds scoured the forest in front, by 
whom the British advance was discovered early in the afternoon. 
De Riedesel meanwhile was developing the turning movement, 
and Frazer, with Grenadiers, Light Infantry and the 24th Regi- 
ment, was advancing to a position on the right. For about an 
hour or so the chief American army remained inactive, but 
Arnold almost compelled Gates to order his left wing to advance 
and turn Frazer’s position. Arnold at the head of three thousand 
men, with expectation of more to follow, fell on Frazer, who, 
however, had already occupied a good position on a place called 
Freeman’s Farm, from which place Arnold could not dislodge 
him. Arnold, perceiving the futility of further attacks on 
Frazer, and with his remarkable insight surmising that Frazer 
would not leave his advantageous position without orders, 
executed a change of front to his own left, and fell upon Bur- 
goyne’s centre. This portion of the British line had been 
weakened by the withdrawal of the oth Regiment to act as 
reserve, whereby Burgoyne’s immediate and effective command 
could not have amounted to more than 1,100 men. Arnold had 
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passed some hints back to Morgan, who indeed needed no 
instructions, for he had perched up in the bigger trees a few. of 
his smartest shots to kill the British officers. In those days there 
was a good quantity of brass and gilt about an officer’s clothes, 
and especially a little half moon a metal which, hanging by a 
chain about the neck, represented the handsome gorget of, the 
older costume: at this glittering object the marksmen aimed. 

Morgan’s men did their share of this battle excellently. 
The English officers fell like pheasants; only one English 
artillery officer (Lieutenant Hadden) was on his feet at the end 
of the action, The three English regiments charged again and 
again with the bayonet, for which weapon the Americans, like 
the Boers in later days, felt a strong dislike. But more men 
came up from the em camp on Bemis Heights, and 
Arnold was pressing home his final attack, when de Riedesel 
arrived on Arnold’s flank and compelled the Americans to 
desist. 

Had Gates moved out himself with two or three thousand 
troops, beyond all doubt the British centre would have been 
crumpled up. But the judicious Gates is said to have occupied 
his energies, among the wagons to the rear of. his position; 
making his teamsters acquainted with the smartest method of 
getting away before an,advancing foe. 

e first battle of #reeman’s Farm, half-way between Still- 
water and Saratoga, proved to be on either hand very costly. 
Both sides fought furiously for more than four hours. General 
Burgoyne behaved during the action with conspicuous bravery. 
Bullets hit his accoutrements at least three times. | He dis- 
played fine soldierly. qualities, gave his orders calmly, : and 
directed with great care the operations.of his little army. Upon 
three regiments, the 2oth, 21st, and 62nd, reduced by the 
detachment of their flank companies to form part of Philips’ 
Division, the brunt of the fighting fell. 

Not more than 1,100 men composed the British centre which 
resisted Arnold and Morgan’s attack of at least three times 
their number for the whole afternoon. The disasters of the 
62nd have already been mentioned. But the inference from 
their stout resistance is that the straight shooting was not all 
on one side. The 62nd is said to have comprised some of the 
best shots in Burgoyne’s army. 

Evening closed down on the British bivouacked on Free- 
man’s Farm, and the Americans returning to their camp and 
quarters.on Bemis Heights, 

Colonel Kingston before the House of Commons. estimated 
that the British had 500 men put out of action; the American 
Board of War put the American losses. at 319. 

It is difficult to. compute. approximately. the losses as 
well. as the number of men. engaged in this.as in, other 
actions. of this war... The damage, however, to. Burgoyne was 
appalling. Of his Indian allies, never of much value to him, 
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a great number at once quitted the British service to seek 
enrolment in the American ranks, where a hearty welcome 
awaited them. His Provincial or Loyalist troops had partly 
melted away; there were no more recruits from Canada, while 
for his European soldiers, British or foreign, as each man fell 
there were no substitutes nearer than men in Ireland. His army 
was thus in desperate straits. 

Altogether on both sides there were dejection and alarm. 
Burgoyne had failed to break through the American barrier; 
‘tthe Americans had failed in their counter attack to oust Bur- 


-geyne from his place. As regards the results of fighting, the 


Jaurels belonged to Burgoyne. The substantial gain, how- 


“ever, now lay with Gates. Men were coming in to join his 


battalions in scores. His policy was to sit tight and wait, for 
disquieting reports had reached him from Albany that another 
British force was ascending the Hudson to menace his com- 
“munications. News to this effect had reached Burgoyne ‘on tne 
20th September. The messenger was probably one of three 
-or four despatched by Sir Henry Clinton to announce his plans 
cand hearten up Burgoyne in his most precarious position. Of 
the other men it is likely their fate was capture and death. 
Gates certainly knew of Sir Henry Clinton’s advance from New 
York. His apologists say that his knowledge of the cloud 
gathering behind him made Gates chary of using up his men 
on the morrow of the action at Freeman’s Farm. The skill and 
good fortune of the nameless man who brought the cheering 
message to Burgoyne at Freeman’s Farm now failed him, for 
while returning to Sir Henry Clinton with Burgoyne’s reply 
he was captured and hanged. Burgoyne had, however, like 
Sir Henry Clinton, sent another messenger by another route. 
Captain t, of the 53rd Regiment, got through in safety. 
Both the English Generals were now slightly in touch with each 
other. 

While danger was thus menacing the rear of the American 
Army, disaster had overtaken the line of Burgoyne’s communi- 
cations with Canada. ere = ge of Gates, and withoi:t his 
knowledge, the American Militia, men from New Hampshire, 
by a series of attacks on the six forts over which the British 
flag was flying, endeavoured to cripple the value of Ticonderoga. 
It was not thought advisable to assail directly that commanding 
position, but to destroy all the batteaux at the portage between 
the northern end of Lake George and Lake Champlain, which 
design, if achieved, would add seriously to the already over- 
whelming embarrassments of the British. The enterprise suc- 
ceeded in the capture of the batteaux and of three or four com- 
panies of the 53rd Regiment. A few days later, at Diamond 
Island, in Lake George, the patriots met a repulse with the loss 
of a considerable quantity of these spoils, but the net result 
was to the credit of the Stars and Stripes. Burgoyne even then 
might have organized retreat with some hope of success had 
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not runners brought news of Clinton’s march up the Hudson 
to Albany. Burgoyne’s strong conviction that Gates would not 
wait to be entrapped between two British armies kept him at 
Freeman’s Farm, expecting this succour. 

Sir Henry Clinton had been left in charge of New York 
and Rhode Island with sufficient battalions for the defensive. 
Early in October about 2,000 men from England arrived in 
New York after a voyage of uncommon duration. Their arrival 
gave Sir Henry Clinton a good nucleus for a_ small 
expedition of 4,000 men, which was rapidly put together 3 Oct., 1777 
and began movement up the river too late to avail 
the luckless Burgoyne. About forty miles above New York 
had been constructed with ~ skill and labour a boom 
to impede navigation of the Hudson. On the eastern bank, 
contiguous to the boom, lay a fortified post commanded by 
the veteran bushman, Israel Putnam, one of the stalwarts of 
former colonial wars. Clinton surprised this post, captured 
the stores, ousted the garrison, and drove Putnam to the west 
bank of the river, Next day Clinton sent two thousand of 
his men over the river, who in two bodies of about a thousand 
each, marched to surprise Forts Montgomery and Clinton, 
which had been constructed at about a mile apart to guard the 
passes of the Western Highlands as well as the river. Both 
attacks were entirely successful, although the fighting at Fort 
Montgomery was very sharp, entailing considerable loss, for 
the fort was well constructed and protected by the usual out- 
work of trees skilfully felled and interlaced. The Americans, in 
consequence of this ably planned and executed British enterprise, 
lost in killed and wounded and prisoners about 400 men, 
besides 70 guns, all their stores and the whole of 
the boats collected on the north side of tiie now useless boom. 
The British were now masters of the Western Highlands 
(New Jersey), and their lighter boats had the advantage of 
an unimpeded run northwards to Albany. On the 7th 
October a force proceeding up the river another forty miles 
destroyed stores and a few minor fortified posts. Captain 
Scott, of the 53rd, got through to Sir Henry Clinton, who at 9 Oct., 177 
that date was on board Commodore Hotham’s ship in the river. 
Leeving next day for Burgoyne’s headquarters with the good 
news of the capture of the two forts and of the clear passage to 

Albany, this brave man crossed the forests to within a short 
distance of Freeman’s Farm, only to hear of the calamitous 
result of the second battle at that place. 


Gates, apprised of the American losses on the Hudson, 
had every reason to reflect that with Sir Henry Clinton at a 
place only sixteen miles below Stillwater and a messenger on 
his way to Burgoyne with this cheering news, his own position 
stood in need of reconsideration. But the news reached Bur- 
goyne too late. Between the former battle of Freeman’s Farm 
and the. second engagement there elapsed an interval’ of 
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nearly three weeks. The British were now put on short 
rations, which does not appear to have prevented the 
gallant Madame de Riedesel from inviting the chiefs of the 
army to dine with her on the 7th October. She had person- 
ally witnessed the whole of the former battle of Freeman’s 
Farm, and when on the morning of the 7th October her 
husband mentioned that a reconnaissance in force was fixed 
for that day, she expressed no alarm. The preparations for 
dinner went forward, the table was laid and the dinner served 
at three o'clock, at which hour the first and only guest 
arrived in a hand barrow, when the bearers brought in, mortally 
wounded, Brigadier-General Frazer, whose services on the 
right flank of the British in the former engagement at Free- 
man’s Farm had been so conspicuous. He expired in the 
dining room next morning. 

Burgoyne’s movement on the morning of the 7th October 
was imperative. The forces of the enemy, as he well knew, were 
increasing daily, for as it was now morally certain that the 
British were doomed, all the country side resolved to be in at 
the death. With fifteen hundred of his best men he began 
a flank movement, somewhat of the nature of a reconnaissance 
in force. His division was composed of Germans under de 
Riedesel, supported by Colotiel Breyman, and of British 
commanded by himself, supported by Philips and Frazer. 
Moving away to his right front from the encampment, ne 
was advancing towards the American position when a violent 
assault from Morgan’s deadly rifles, aided by eight battalions 
sent to their support, converted the rg Sera into an 
American attack in great strength on the British position, of 
which the left wing, consisting of British Grenadiers and the 
German contingent under Breyman, was rapidly enveloped 
by an overwhelming number of the enemy. 

Major Ackland wheeled rearward his flank company of 
Grenadiers, and thus blunted the American attack for an hour 
or two. The Brunswickers finally on the left centre fell back 
in confusion, but the remaining German troops fought with 
persistent courage and coolness until overwhelmed by 
numbers. Colonel Breyman was slain and his men were com- 
pelled to retreat with the loss of all their artillery and ammuni- 
tion, leaving their wounded in the entrenchments. 

While disaster had thus befallen the British on the left, 
matters had fared no better in another part of the field. A 
very heavy column of Americans, much strengthened by 
riflemen, was enveloping the British right, which became so 
hard pressed that General Frazer weakened Burgoyne’s centre 
by withdrawing the 24th Regiment with some light infantry 
to support. the distressed: right wing. At this juncture the 
whole remaining line began to retreat slowly toward their 
camp, while. Burgoyne hastily: sent a message to the artiller 
to retire with all speed, but, to the great disadvantage of this 
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little distressful army, his aide-de-camp, Sir Francis Clark, 
was shot down ere the message was delivered. 

The British were withdrawing in an orderly manner when 
Arnold, although suspended from duty and absolutely without 
Official authority, burst into the action at the head of a strong 
contingent to storm the British earthworks. He was quite 
unsuccessful at the British centre, which inflicted upon him 

reat loss, but with yet more and ever increasing numbers he 
eli on the British right, and by the expulsion of the Germans 
from their trenches, established himself on the right flank of 
Burgoyne’s lines, which thus became untenable. 

Burgoyne himself remained under fire all that dreadful 
day. Lieutenant Digby, of the 53rd, was near him towards 
the close of the engagement, and reports that “‘he appeared 
‘greatly agitated, as the danger to which the lines were 
‘exposed was one of the most serious nature at that particular 
‘period. I should be sorry if from my expression ‘agitated’ 
“the reader should imagine that the fear of personal 
“‘danger was the smallest cause of it. He must be more than 
‘‘man who could undisturbed look on and preserve his natural 
‘calmness when the fates of so dnany were at stake and 
“‘entirely depended on the orders he was to issue.”’ 

The early darkness of an autumn day closed the sanguinary 
struggle. It had been a fight ir which bravery and determina- 
tion shone conspicuous in every quarter of the field. The dash- 
ing mic of Arnold, the ripe experience of the —— Frazer, 
the stolid resistance of Colonel Breyman, the splendid courage 
of the youthful warriors, whether privates or officers, who made 
up most of the English battalions, witness to the military 
qualities of the combatants, whether American or British or 
German. 

Frazer fell fighting under Burgoyne’s own eye. Of the 
artillery, every man was shot down, every horse killed. Sir 
Francis Clark, aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief, was 
mortally wounded as he rode with a message that Burgoyne 
subsequently declared would have changed the fortunes of the 
day, had it been delivered. 

This was the officer who, earlier in the campaign, brought 
into the British camp a captured American flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, then newly authorised as the flag of the United States. 
He died in Gates’ quarters. Many of Burgoyne’s junior officers 
were mere children. Ensign Young, of the 62nd, was perhaps 
in his sixteenth year. Ensign Cosby Philips was in his fifteenth 
year; he, disabled by a shot, and lying on the ground, was 
mortally wounded by an American camp follower and his person 
rifled. Lieutenant Hervey, also sixteen years of age (whose 
closing hours are described by Sergeant Lamb), and many others 
of a like tender youth perished. In fact, Burgoyne’s ‘‘veteran’’ 
army was largely recruited from children of a larger growth, 
elder boys kidnapped, pressed, or, as the case may be, sold 
by the parish authorities in Merry England. 
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The diminished and defeated Expedition from Canada was 
now in a terrible plight. Such miserable hospital accommoda- 
tion as there was had proved to be quite unequal to the wants 
of the sick and wounded even before this final action. Incessant 
rains with sharp frosts at night induced agues, pneumonia and 
rheumatisms, with all the other ills sequent to insufficient food 
and inadequate clothing. 

The heavy garments suitable for autumn wear had been 
sent back to Ticonderoga from Skenesborough. Meanwhile 
the gailant Frazer and many others lay dead, and on the next 
day towards evening he was, according to his last wish, buried 
in the redoubt committed to his charge. The ceremony of 
Frazer’s burial under the fire of the enemy has engaged both 
Burgoyne’s fluent pen and Graham’s brush; that was a most 
impressive scene when the warrior’s corps, wrapped only ina 
sheet, was lowered into its hasty grave, while the senior chaplain, 
Mr. Brudenell, read the service for the Burial of the Dead. But 
as the retreat of the whole army was delayed until the conclusion 
of the ceremony, it was afterwards felt and freely said that the 
delay added to its misfortunes. 

All the generals, with their attendant officers, stood about 
the grave, on which group an American battery concentrated 
its fire, but as the practice was poor, nobody was hurt. It 
should be added that the American General, on ascertaining 
what was proceeding, gave the order not only to cease firing, 
but that minute guns should mark his appreciation of Frazer’s 
gallant and glorious end. 

The same night the whole army began fo fall back towards 
the Hudson in the direction of Fort Edward in the hope of 
getting to the eastward of that river before the arrival of the 
pursuing enemy. 

It rained incessantly on the 9th and 1oth October, a point 
of atmospheric condition in favour of the British, for in very 
damp weather there was no musketry practice in those days of 
priming and flint lock, and the British supremacy with the 
bayonet was incontestable. As Arnold the impetuous, had been 
badly wounded in the second action at Freeman’s Farm, the 
cautious Gates, with full information as to the condition of 
Burgoyne, was contented to weave around the British Army a 
network of redoubts and breastworks, and had already profited 
by these delays to lay hold of the banks of the Hudson east- 
ward at the fords, and by rifle pits render the river impassable. 

Every point of his strategy being thus made secure, Gates 
on the 14th October held Burgoyne in the hollow of his hand. 
It is true that the British, being now quite aware that they were 
compassed about on every side, endeavoured with axe and spade 
to render their position im ble, but Gates had no intention 
of attacking his enemies, who had little food, little clothing, 
and. were quite exhausted by fatigue; so exhausted indeed, that 
in hundreds they threw themselves down on the miry and sodden 
ground to fall into an immediate sleep... ry ' 
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At this point of the misfortunes of the expedition Madame 
de Riedesel’s narrative is full of surprising statements. | She 
roundly accuses Burgoyne of incapacity and criminal indulgence 
in drink and debauchery. She says there was plenty of fresh 
meat in the camp, but that the commissaries were too indolent 
to distribute it; she speaks of herself as indignantly expostu- 
lating with Burgoyne for his pusillanimous behaviour, and states 
that her husband had given advice which, if adopted, would 
have secured the safety of the army. In fact, this lively lady 
detested Burgoyne, and takes no pains to conceal her hatred. 

There was now a huddle of women and children with hun- 
dreds of sick and wounded on some elevated ground lying to 
the eastward of Saratoga, between that village and the Hudson. 
Twenty thousand Americans encircled the hapless Burgoyne, 
whose effective force did not now amount to 5,000 men. Bur- 
goyne’s own account is that ‘‘his magazines were exhausted, 
“‘the weather was unusually severe, the men were worn out by 
‘toil and privation, by hard fighting and incessant watching, 
‘‘were without shelter, and short of food. The store batteaux 
‘fin the river were commanded by the enemy’s batteries, and 
‘provisions. had to be carried up hill on the shoulders of the 
‘troops under a galling fire.’’ 

Digby adds that the horses and oxen crowded into the 
British lines began to die fast, and the stench ensuing was 
terrible, Meanwhile the American sharpshooters' from 
branches of trees kept up a continuous sniping, while the 
enemy’s cannon was brought closer to enfilade the British, 
who were now compelled to construct a system of traverses. 
On the 14th October Burgoyne sent by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kingston a kind of challenge to Gates, inviting an attack on 
the British position; but the wary Gates declined a suggestion 
that he should burn his fingers, when the chestnuts were already 
out of the fire. After some pourparlers, the famous Convention 
of Saratoga was signed on the 16th October. 

The terms of the Convention were, for the British, more 
than reasonable. The British troops were to march out of 
their camp and the artillery out of their entrenchments with 
the honours of war, and proceeding to the verge of the river, to 
leave all their arms and cannon there at the word of command 
of their own officers. All troops were to be granted a free 
passage to Europe on condition of their not serving in North 
America again during the war. 

Under the head of ‘‘troops’’ were included all followers 
of the army, women as well as men, boatmen, drivers, artifi- 
cers and sutlers. The minor details were of similar clemency 
and highly creditable to Gates’ prudence and humanitv 
Prudence: because he had, no means of feeding his captives, 
while his army of farmers and woodmen had already begun 
to scatter; humanity: for by sitting quietly he might have 
left the whole British force to starve. The Canadians refused 
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as prisoners were dismissed on parole to their own homes 
under a guard of Indians. 

Burgoyne in his final address to his little army, read over 
the articles of Convention: added the terms were better than 
he had any right to expect: and concluded with an assurance 
that with provisions enough or any hope whatever of extri- 
cating himself he would not have surrendered. 

Thus closed the famous Expedition from Canada, the 
welcome fruits of which had been prematurely anticipated with 
much joy in high quarters both in Windsor and Whitehall. 
The opinion of the army at the time traced all these misfor- 
tunes to Germaine. 

Sir Guy Carleton wrote a few: weeks after this disaster :— 

“This unfortunate event it is to be hoped will in future 
‘“‘prevent Ministers from pretending to direct operations of 
‘“‘war at three thousand miles distance, of which they haye so 
‘little real knowledge as not to be able to distinguish between 
‘“‘good, bad or interested advices, or to give positive orders 
‘fon matters which from their nature are ever on the change: 
‘“‘so that the expedience or propriety of a measure at one 
‘‘moment may be totally inexpedient or improper at the next.’ 

Lieutenant Digby’s opinion may be reckoned in reason 
as fairly po menses of the men of. his class and rank. 
He says: ‘Thus was Burgoyne’s army sacrificed either to the 
“absurd opinions of a blundering ministerial power (and) the 
‘“‘stupid inaction of a General (Howe) who from his lethargic 
‘“‘disposition neglected eve: _ he might have taken to 
‘“fassist their operations.’”? But Howe asserts that at no time, 
under the circumstances, was there any intention on his part 
to assist the Northern Army. 

‘*T was surprised,’’ he wrote from Philadelphia, 
‘to find the General’s (Burgoyne) declaration in ° his 
‘‘message to Sir Henry’ Clinton by Captain Campbell 
“that he would not have given up his communications 
‘‘with Ticonderoga had he not expected a _ co-operating 
‘army in Albany, since in my letter to Sir Guy Carleton, a 
“copy of which was transmitted to your lordship in my 
‘despatch of 2nd April, 1777 {No. 47), and of which his 
‘Majesty was pleased to approve, I positively mentioned that 
‘no direct assistance would be given by the Southern Army. 
“This letter I am assured was received by Sir Guy Carleton, 
‘and carried by him to Montreal before General Retghone’s 
‘departure from thence.” 

If this be so, Burgoyne before leaving Montreal should 
have clearly understood that Howe had no intention of 
stretching out his hand to help the Expedition. Yet Howe, 
as we have already seen, and may repeat, had carefully 
planned an expedition for the capture ‘of the Hudson, in a 
despatch to Germaine, in which he had’ proposed that ‘An 
“‘offensive army in the province of New York to move up the 
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‘‘North River to Albany to consist of not less than 10,000 
“‘men and 5,000 for the defence of New York and adjacent 
‘*parts.”’ 

“A defensive army of 8,000 men to cover Jersey and to 
‘keep the Southern Army in check by giving a jealousy to 
‘Philadelphia which I would propose to attack in Autumn.” 
The suggestion was coldly received in Whitehall, and not 
subsequently noticed. 

The extraordinary sequence of events appears to be :— 

1. Howe in November, 1776, proposes to Germaine a 
plain of campaign comprising an advance of 10,000 men u 
the Hudson to capture Albany : this proposal was pigeon-holed. 

2. Howe in April, 1777, writes Carleton before ever 
Burgoyne arrived in Canada (6th May) that the Expedition 
from Canada would get no help from the Southern Army 
(Howe’s) by co-operation at Albany. 

3- Carleton in July, 1777, sends an unqualified refusal 
to Burgoyne’s request for men to keep open the line of com- 
munication with Canada, and to garrison Ticonderoga: 
Carleton pleads in defence his stringent order from Whitehail. 

4. Burgoyne writes two despatches in August, 1777, 
complaining of stringency of instructions from Whitehall, 
alleging that a reasonable liberty of action would have been 
better counsel. 

Thus his masterly idea of November, 1776, being merely 
acknowledged and pigeon-holed, in April, 1777, Howe writes a 
letter (of which the terms met with his Majesty’s approval) 
completely obliterating his proposal of November, 1776. 

Carleton cannot help Burgoyne, who should have known 
before leaving Montreal that he must not expect any help from 
Howe. Who tied up this knot? Who sent off Howe to the 
South, locked up Carleton in Canada, and made Burgoyne’s 
Expedition from the first an enterprise of overwhelming peril ? 

Burgoyne in his moments of expansion and flattery early 
in July told Germaine that the whole credit of the Expedition 
lay with ‘‘ Your Lordship.” 

“Both the Howes share, at least in American and Canadian 
opinion, some of the discredit of this series of disasters, . But 
the conduct of the Howes leads us along lines there is now no 
time to follow. Let us transfer our attention to the neighbour- 
hood of the Valley Forge, at which place the great news reached 
Washington on 18th October, 1777, who reports: ‘‘The General 
‘thas his happiness compleated. In the 14th instant General 
“‘Burgoyn and his whole army surrender’d themselves Prisoners 
‘tof War. Let every face Brighten, and every heart expand with 
“greatful joy and praise to the Supreme disposer of all humane 
“events, who have granted us this signal success.’’ Grammar 
does not seem to have been a strong point with the mighty 
Virginian: but his meaning was clear enough. A vast amount 
of powder was subsequently burnt in what the Father of his 
Country calls a Few-de-joy—for Burgoyne’s disaster. 
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Tue Cuatrman (Lieut.-General H. D. MHutchinson):—As no 
one desires to speak, it is my duty to bring these proceedings 
to a close. In doing so, there is little for me to say, except on your 
behalf to offer a most cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Belcher for his 
very interesting lecture. I am afraid very few of the present generation 
have ever paid much attention to the history of the American War of 
Independence. It is) at best a record of unhappy misunderstandings, of 
deplorable mismanagement, both political and military, and of disastrous 
mistakes; and thus, for more than one reason, is not a very attractive 
study for Englishmen. This ‘ Expedition from Canada,” which 
Dr. Belcher has so clearly narrated to us, is only: one small incident of 
a protracted and painful struggle, but it is typical of the way in which 
our warfare was waged in those far-off days, in what was then that remote 
region. In its conception, and in its execution, it may be said that 
almost every principle of strategy, every rule of tactics, and every con- 
sideration of prudence and of common sense, seems to have been disre- 
garded; and really, a not inappropriate title for this lecture would be 
‘‘ The Expedition from Canada, or How Not To Do It.’’ It was inevitable 
in the nature of things that failure should ensue. It is, indeed, quite 
pathetic to note, and to contemplate, the extraordinary difficulties and 
dangers by which General Burgoyne was beset, and oppressed, throughout 
his ill-fated enterprise. There were the orders and instructions from 
England, 3,000 miles away, with which he with his superior local informa- 
tion could not agree, but which effectually tied his hands; there was the 
insufficiency of his force for the task assigned to it, and the impossibility 
of getting any re-inforcements as time passed on and its strength became 
depleted; and there was its incongruous and motley composition. It 
included, as we have been told, English, Germans, Colonists, French 
Canadians, and, above all, Red Indians, all differently, and yet at the 
same time all indifferently, armed and equipped, and all speaking different 
languages. There was a total lack of organisation of transport and 
supply; there was no Intelligence Department; there were no medical 
arrangements; there were crowds of women, children, and camp followers, 
and above all, there were the extraordinary physical difficulties, both by 
land and by water, which were encountered on plunging into that unknown 
country. Therefore only one result could be expected, and while we can 
only feel pity for those brave men who perished in this: forlorn hope, 
we must be moved to condemnation of those who were responsible for 
thoughtlessly sending them on such a hopeless errand. One conclusion, 
one lesson, is manifest, and that is that in all cases of this kind where 
operations are undertaken in far distant regions, the Commander-in-Chief, 
the man on the spot, should, within certain limits, be allowed a free 
hand. It has been the history of many wars in Europe, and in all parts 
of the world, that unfortunate’ meddling and interference with the man 
on the spot by Ministers and Governments sitting in ease at home, have 
led to disaster in the field. And this being so, who can say that telegraphs 
and telephones, and similar modern scientific inventions, are unmixed 
blessings? We may at least be thankful, for the sake of our Indian 
Empire, that they did not exist in the days of Clive and Warren Hastings, 
of Lord Gough or of Lord Dalhousie. In conclusion, I will only say to 
Dr. Belcher that we greatly appreciate the labour and care with which 
he has prepared this. lecture for us, and assure him that we have been 
greatly interested in it. 
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THE LESSONS THAT CAN BE DRAWN WITH 
REGARD TO THE LEADING OF HASTILY 
AND IMPERFECTLY TRAINED TROOPS, 
FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE EASTERN THEATRE OF 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, UP TO THE 
5TH MAY, 1863. 


By Major E. F. HALL, R.F.A. 





THE so may be conveniently discussed under the 
following headings :— 


I. The general results of want of Training and Discipline. 
Il. The inferences that may be drawn from I. 
III. The lessons applicable to our own Territorial Army. 


I.—_THE GENERAL RESULTS OF WANT OF 
TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE. 


Early in April, 1861, both Federals and Confederates had 
begun organising their forces for war. The first serious engage- 
ment was at Bull Run, on 21st July, over three months after- 
wards. 

1 At the commencement of the war there were about 4,000 
officers, whoily or partially trained, only about 7oo of whom 
were actually serviag. About 1,000 of these joined the South. 
The Federals, ‘therefore; had the majority. Had these officers 
been set to work, under a proper system and under capable direc- 
tion, to train the raw levies, a great deal might have been accom- 
plished before the battle of Bull Run. However, the man upon 
whom the North relied--General Scott—had become too old, 
and but little was done in the matter of organisation. For 
instance, the Militia and Volunteer regiments should have been 
brigaded and capable officers appointed to the command 
of each brigade whilst the regiments were be‘eg recruited. This 
was not done, however, until a forward movement was in ccon- 





1 Colonel Edmond’s lecture; R.A.I., 17th’ December, 1908; but iTender- 
son, in “The Science of War,” says: “‘ Only 1,200, of ‘whom about 
one-fifth joined the Confederacy.”’ 
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templation, and it was only after 24th June that the Union 
Army was organised into brigades and divisions. The Federal 
Government did not show wisdom in its selections for command, 
and many appointments were given for purely political reasons. 

Meanwhile, the Confederates were being organised on a 
sounder basis. President Davis was wise in accepting the 
advice of his most experienced generals as regards selections 
for command, and persons without previous military training 
were not given important posts until they had proved their 
capacity in the field. All the chief commands were reserved 
for officers who had served in the Regular Army, and they 
were given proper rank in accordance with their commands. 

At first both sides enlisted Volunteers, but conscription 
had to be resorted to in the South after one year. The Nor- 
therners, by means of large bounties, staved it off fer two 
years, but many of their so-called ‘“‘bounty men’’ took the 
bounty and deserted at the first opportunity. 

Henderson’s graphic description of the march from Wash- 
ington of the practically untrained Federal troops on 16th July, 
1861, shows the extraordinary results of want of discipline. 
Although they started full of patriotism and martial ardour, 
men fell out on all sides; the vt marched only six miles, 
and the stragglers did not rejoin their regiments till late the 
next day. 

Now, in an army broken to discipline, straggling on the 
line of march is practically unknown, and as Colonel Hender- 
son says: ‘“‘The most marked difference between regular troops 
‘tand those hastily organised is that with the former the waste 
“fof men will be small, with the latter, great.”’ 

In the actual fighting at Bull Run the Americans on both 
sides behaved, generally speaking, with great gallantry, but 
the Northerners were set by far the more difficult task of: the . 
two. To quote from Johnston’s narrative: ‘‘In mere physical 
‘courage the recruit or militiaman is generally not deficient; 
‘the can fight; he proposes to fight; and he can usually ‘be 
“relied on to fight; but in the first place he must be brought 
“fin the field in good order and condition; and, secondly, ‘he . 
*‘must have no cause to distrust the skill of his commanders 
“or the possibility of achieving success. Subject him to the 
“ordinary vicissitudes of warfare, and his confidence departs; 
“this courage leaves him; he becomes deaf to the call of his 
‘officers and utterly untrustworthy. In handling green, un- 
“‘disciplined troops, therefore it is wiser, as a rule, to remain 
‘fon the defensive.” The Northerners had the disadvantage 
of being the attackers. They fought well, but having to advance 
under fire were much more liable to confusion than the generally 
stationary ranks of the Confederates. As Lord Wolseley says: 
“‘They ran away because they neither understood what dis- 
“cipline was nor the necessity for it, and because the Staff 
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‘‘and regimental oiticers, with few exceptions, were untrained 
*tand inexperienced.”’ 

The Confederates were, however, quite as disorganised by 
their victory as the Federals were by their defeat, and General 
Johnston’s arrangements for pursuit were entirely upset by 
the incompetence of his Staff. The fruits of the victory were 
entirely lost to the Confederates. Without a trained Staff and 
an efficient commissafiat an army is incapable of combined 
movement. 

Discipline is the very life-blood of an army. The in- 
stinctive habit of obedience and mutual confidence among all 
ranks is essential, Both armies were sadly lacking in this 
most important quality, and it was owing to this and to the 
want of trained Staff officers that there were no decisive vic- 
tories. 

Compare this march of the Federals from Washington 
with Jackson’s great march on 25th and 26th August in the 
following year, Near the end of the first day, when over 20 
miles had been covered, Jackson’s troops were still moving 
briskly, well closed up, and without stragglers. When they 
reached Salem Village they had completed 26 miles.. Another 
25 the following day brought the troops to Bristoe Station, 

This march would appear to exemplify the results of train- 
ing and discipline. That the state of even Jackson’s com- 
mand, however, was by no means perfect is shown by the 
statement that the “‘ill effects of hasty organisation were still 
‘glaring, the regimental officers had not yet learned to study 
“the wants and comforts of their men, the troops were harassed 
“by the ignorance of a Staff that was still half trained, and the 
“‘commissariat officials were not abreast of their important 
*‘duties.”’? 

Straggling was the curse of both armies, and punishments 
seemed to have no effect upon it. Again and again it is stated 
to what a pitch the vice of straggling had reached. Both 
armies were alike. Jackson’s command was by no means free 
from it. Between 17th May, 1862, and the Battle’ of Cross 
Keys, on 8th June, by absenteeism alone, Jackson’s army was 
reduced by 3,000 men. After Sharpsburg, on 17th September 
of the same year, one corps of the Northern Army had 13,000 
present and 15,000 absent, and by the returns of the Con- 
federates it may be inferred that at the time of the fighting 
on the Antietam there were nearly 14,000 stragglers. It was 
reported that the number of officers among them was astonish- 
ing. At this time, even in Jackson’s command, there must 
have been 1,300 absent out of a total strength of 10,600. Again, 
after the war had lasted for nearly two years, it might have been 
expected that the troops would be thoroughly disciplined, 





1“ Stonewall Jackson,”’ Vol. 2, p. 203. 
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Seasoned as they were by the stern reality of hard marching 
and fighting, yet when the army was resting after Fredericks- 
burg once more desertion became rife. In one of Jackson’s 
own brigades 1,200 officers and men were reported absent with- 
out leave. About the same time, when Hooker took over 
command of the Federals, there were 2,922 officers and 81,964 
non-commissioned officers and men absent. 

How necessary severe methods were found to be is shown 
by the fact that Jackson, in his great flank movement on 2nd 
May, 1863, before the battle of Chancellorsville, gave the order 
that all stragglers should be bayonetted. 

Another example of want of organisation and inefficiency 
of officers is the indiscipline of Ashby’s cavalry at Middle- 
town (23rd May, 1862). After capturing a convoy, they turned 
aside to pillage, some, indeed, seizing a horse or two, rode off 
with them to their own homes, which were in some cases at a 
distance of one or two days’ march. It was owing to their 
not being present to pursue that Jackson attributed the escape 
of the Federal Army under Banks. At this time, although the 
strength of Ashby’s regiment was over 2,000, there was onl 
one other field officer besides himself. This speaks for itself. 
With such complete want of organisation it is scarcely to be 
wondered that discipline was scant. 

On the whole, however, the Confederates had the sounder 
organisation of the two. Their system of reinforcement 
exemplifies this. 

With the Federals regiments were raised and allowed to 
die out. In the Southern Army they were kept up to strength 
by drafts. There is no doubt as to the advantage of the latter 
system. Tradition and esprit de corps were maintained, and 
the young soldiers profited by the experience of the veterans, 

It is recorded that before the Battle of Sharpsburg the 
Northern Army had been reinforced by 24 entirely new regi- 
ments, with little knowledge of drill, the officers being as ignorant 
as the men. 

In addition to straggling, both armies showed the results of 
want of discipline and training by— 

a. The indifferent way. in which the outpost duties were 
carried out by the infantry. There were far too 
many instances of surprises, not of small parties 
only, but of whole armies. 

b. The absolute want of fire discipline. Directly firing 
began there was practically no control over it, This, 
of course, vastly increased the difficulties of ammu- 
nition supply, 


The more the American War is read the more the value of 
steady drill and steady discipline is realised. 
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.1.+THE INFERENCES THAT MAY BE DRAWN 
FROM Il. 


In trying to deduce lessons from this war the fact must at 
no time be lost sight of that both sides were, generally speak- 
ing, of the same character, and that neither side had to fght 
against regular troops, with the exception of about 3,000 men, 
who were employed during the war by the Federals. The re- 
mainder of the Regular Army (about 12,000) was required, as 
in peace, to watch the Indian frontier. 

There can be no question, at any rate as regards the first 
year of the war, ‘‘that the co-operation of even one army corps 

‘(35,000 men) of regular troops would have given complete 
“‘victory to whichever side it fought on” (Lord Wolseley). 

It is impossible to believe that it would be of any use to 
lead troops as undisciplined as the American troops were with 
any hope of success against the regularly organised arzaies of 
modern Europe. 

As regards the regular troops employed by the Federals, 
both Bull Run, on 21st July, 1861, and Gaines Mill, on 27th 
June, 1862, are good examples of their superiority. On both 
occasions they. alone remained firm among the throng of fugi- 
tives. At Bull Run the utterly undisciplined levies of the North 
were, as Henderson has it, ‘‘scattered to the four winds with 
“‘the solitary exception of the Regular Battalion, which, although 
“composed. of young soldiers, stood firm.” 

This must be ascribed in great part to their being led by 
regular officers. 

Many valuable lessons may be deduced from a study of 
the campaign. Among the foremost are :— 

a. The importance of selection of leaders. 

b. The necessity of a properly organised and well-trained 
staff. 

c, The need of good regimental officers. 

In both armies no arrangements for any of the above had 
been made previous to the outbreak of the war, with the results 
already enumerated in Part I. 

he vast proportions that straggling had assumed tells its 
own tale. © 

It is true that-a man of Jackson’s stamp could at times so 
imbue his command with his own ideas as to be able to effect 
a gp mee of successful marching and fighting. 

“No personality of the leaders, however, was alone able to put 
a stop to straggling entirely, and it must be ascribed altogether 
to the want of good staff and regimental officers. Had the 
armies possessed organisations before the war by which they 
could have trained a General Staff and a sufficiency of regimental 
officers it is impossible to believe that the state of indiscipline 
which existed could have lasted as it did. 
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The importance of selection of leaders is shown in nearly 
every battle that occurred. Compare the methods of Lee, Long- 
street, and Jackson with those of Frémont, Banks, Pope, and 
Burnside, and it is not to be wondered at that the Confederates 
were almost uninterruptedly successful, in spite of being inferior 
in numbers and in the quality of their weapons. - 

A thorough belief in the leader is, without doubt, of the 
firs: importance as regards the success of any force. With 
partially trained troops the necessity of it is much enhanced. 

To show the marvellous results of personality in the leader, 
another great march of Jackson’s may be cited. In November, 
1862, he accomplished with his Army Corps 120 miles in eight 
days from Winchester to Orange Court House, and there were 
scarcely any stragglers. 

ver and over again it is seen how Lee and Jackson, when 
the number of their own troops was far less than that of the 
Federals, were so fully sure of their own superiority that with 
confidence they planned apparently the most hazardous opera- 
tions, and almost invariably were successful. So sure of success 
were they that the men necessarily became imbued with their 
characteristics. 

But however good the leader may be, he is seriously handi- 
capped unless he has a properly arranged and workable Staff 
to carry out his orders and see that they are understood. With- 
out a trained Staff and good regimental officers raw troops may 
fight well as individuals, but as organised bodies they cannot 
have the necessary cohesion to enable them to manoeuvre under 
fire for combined effort. Henderson cites no less than seven 
serious failures in co-operation during the ‘‘seven days,’’ nearly 
all of which must be put down to bad Staff arrangements. 


d. The tactics best suited to the leading of a partially 
trained army. 


The great advantage of manceuvring so as to be on the 
defensive has been already clearly shown by the example of 
the battle of Bull Run. All movements should be of the simplest 
character. Any complicated manceuvres with imperfect Staffs 
and with Generals unused to working together are only likely 
to be a cause of disaster. 

Except for this, it does not appear that the tactics suitable 
to the leading of raw troops are in any way peculiar to such. 


I11—LESSONS APPLICABLE TO OUR OWN 
TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


A study of the campaign shows that considerable time is 
required before imperfectly trained troops can be made of any 
value, and how little at first they are to be relied on. The blow 
of a European foe would probably be sudden, and possibly 
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without warning. No country can therefore afford the risk of 
relying on troops whose training is to be carried out or even 
completed after the outbreak of hostilities. 

The main object of the Territorial Army is defence. But 
defence against whom? Obviously only against the highly- 
trained armies of countries which have adopted conscription. 
or universal service. It is also manifest that a considerable time 
for training is necessary in which to bring the Territorial Force 
up to a standard sufficiently high to enable it to cope with these 
armies. 

That the Territorial system, however, is an enormous’ 
advance on that of the old Volunteers is certain, and it will have 
to be made the best of until some scheme of universal service is 
inaugurated. 

As regards the Territorial Army, it may be taken that the 
leaders have already been carefully selected, its organisation is 
on a sound footing, and it has at any rate a proportion of the 
trained staff that is necessary for war. 

Its weak point, however, is undoubtedly its regimental 
officers, and whatever the length of time that our antagonists 
allow us, it is on these officers that the training of the units 
will mainly depend. 

It is true that there are a certain number of retired regular 
officers serving, and also regular officers acting as adjutants, 
but these are not nearly sufficient to leaven the whole mass. 

What is required is that all branches should be strongly 
backed with regular regimental officers. 

That the weak point is the officers there can be no question. 
This is through no fault on their part, but simply from want of 
opportunity and of experience. 

During the progress of a war doubtless many Territorial 
officers would become thoroughly efficient, but it is in peace 
time and at the commencement of a war that trained officers 
are required. 

The American Civil War shows that thoroughly competent 
officers are required in the first instance to train their men, and 
then to carry out discipline and leading, and also points to the 
necessity for a large proportion of these officers being regulars. 

Few Territorial officers have the necessary practical know- 
ledge, and with the best of intentions it is impossible for officers 
unused to command to properly look after and enforce their 
will upon those under them. With but rare exceptions, those 
who have not had experience in the ordering and handling of 
men are wanting in self-reliance and extremely diffident about 
taking command. That this is so is well known to any regular 
officer who has acted as an adjutant of the auxiliary forces. 

It is related that when Jackson. took over command at 
Harper’s Ferry at the beginning of the war there were man 
of the officers of the old Militia, even up to the rank of General, 
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who were really but civilians in uniform, most of whom were 
useless in the higher ranks. All above the rank of captain 
were, however, deposed by the State. It is not intended in any 
way to compare these useless persons with our comparatively 
well-trained Territorial officers, but the wisdom of the action 
taken by the State is apparent. 

if the Territorial Army is to get no more training in peace 
‘time than it does at present, it is improbable that all the officers 
in the country could make it fit to meet an army of one of the 
great military Powers at the outset on equal terms. But 
assuming that it is to get a few months’ training after the out- 
“break of war, the addition of a fair proportion of regular officers 
should be able to make it so, not otherwise. 

It would be impossible to obtain these officers after war 
-had been declared without seriously weakening the Regular 
-Army, and therefore they must be provided in peace time. This 
‘would mean largely increasing the establishment of officers of 
the Regular Army. 

The need for this backing with trained officers applies to 
all branches, but is especially necessary in the Horse and Field 
Artillery, because of the technical training and constant prac- 
tice which is required to make an efficient artillery officer. 

It is not too much to ask that all Territorial Artillery 
brigades and batteries should be commanded by regular officers. 

It is suggested that a major should command each artillery 
brigade, and a captain each battery. 

These officers should not remain seconded from the Regular 
Army for more than two (or at the outside three) years. ey 
should then return to regimental duty, and their places be taken 
by others. 

This would ensure not only that the officers doing duty 
with the Territorial Army are up to date, but also more intimate 
connection and sympathy between the two branches of the ser- 
vice. 

As to the infantry, it is suggested that the double company 
system should be brought in, and regular officers appointed to 
the command of battalions and double companies. 

A similar arrangement is required in all branches, and 
prohably in none more than the ine Service Corps, upon 
whom the well-being and maintenance of the army in the field is 
dependent. 

That this would cost the country a considerable sum is not 
denied; but on the understanding that some months are _avail- 
able after the war has commenced, it is worth it. If this 
assumption is not sound, as every soldier knows in his heart, 
the Territorial Army will not come up to its requirements. 

The attached table shows the officers of the Territorial Force 
whom it is proposed to replace with regulars, and also what the 
system would probably cost. 
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Objections are sure to be made to this system. It will be 
argued that the posting of regular officers to command will 
be unpopular with the [erritorials, and that these officers will 
find it difficult to obtain recruits. It is true that they could not 
be expected to put their hands in their pockets to the same extent 
that is apparently looked for from present commanders of units. 
The country should not, however, expect this from any officers, 
either Territorial or Regular. It was common for Militia and 
Volunteer commanding officers to spend small fortunes on their 
units. This is, happily, or should be, a thing of the past. 

It is the firm conviction of the writer, from knowledge 
gained as an adjutant of Militia, and also from an acquaintance 
with both Volunteers and Territorials, that the advent of these 
regular officers would in the majority of cases be heartily wel- 
comed by both officers and men. Of course, it goes without 
saying that they must be keen, be good instructors, know their 
job thoroughly, and have the necessary tact. Provided they 
have these qualifications thére should be no dearth of officers 
and men coming forward to serve under them. 

Again, it will be objected that in peace time there will not 
be sufficient work for these officers, nor can it be denied that 
this is a difficulty. During the periods of the year when the 
Territorials practically close down, they could be attached to 
their own branch of the regulars, where they could be usefully 
employed and aiso keep themselves up to date. Opportunity 
might also be taken to send them through courses, or to attach 
them to the other arms, Thus, incidentally, the Regular Army 
would be benefited, because units would be relieved from the 
necessity of having to send officers away, as so often happens at 
present, when their services are urgently required to train their 
own men. 

During the training periods and annual camps keen officers 
will find their hands only too full. If they are not keen they are 
not worth keeping in the service at all. 

Again, the fact that these officers will have no local con- 
nection or interests will be put forward as a bar to the scheme. 
With the Territorials, however, this is of not nearly so much 
consequence as it was with the Volunteers. The Territorial 
Force Associations should be able to supply all that is necessary 
in this respect. 

The supply of these extra officers, under existing conditions, 
would appear difficult. As it is, candidates in sufficient num- 
bers are not forthcoming to fill the present establishments. 

There are many obvious measures worth trying to remedy 
this state of affairs. One of the first is the reduction of the 
charges at Woolwich and Sandhurst. ‘These are’national estab- 
lishments for the education of cadets, and it seems only reason: 
able that the State should pay and not the parents. There is 
no doubt that the large initial expenses prevent many of the 
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latter from sending their sons into the army. It is not intended, 
however, to discuss the general question of the supply of officers. 
The matter is an urgent one, and is doubtless being taken in 
hand. 

At the present time in the Territorial Infantry the only 
regular officer is the adjutant. He is not only responsible for 
all the training, but also for all the routine and administrative 
work, and he is in many cases in addition practically the com- 
manding officer. To assist him with all this he has no regular 
quartermaster. 

It was an ordinary occurrence in the Volunteers for a 
retired regular quartermaster (or quartermaster-sergeant) to 
accept office and receive payment for his services out of ‘the 
private funds of the regiment. This, however, is not possible 
with the Territorials, and the consequence is that during train- 
ing,when the adjutant should be free to devote his whole time and 
energy to instruction, he is up to his ears in office work and 
immersed in the worrying details of interior economy and 
administration. 

Under the system advocated the regular officers would 
naturally take over the entire training of their units. It might, 
therefore, be possible to dispense ‘with the services of the present 
adjutants and replace them with quartermasters. 

As regards the appointments as C.R.A. of divisions and 
commanding infantry brigades, these should be as at present, 
but with the proviso that they should be made within two years 
of retirement or going on half-pay. Five years from the latter 
date, except under most exceptional circumstances, they should 
be required to give up their commands. 

It is necessary that officers should be selected with great 
care for these important posts, and should be thoroughly up to 
date. 

The Territorials being primarily intended for home defence, 
arrangements should be made for them to manceuvre near pro- 
bable points of invasion, and not at places like Salisbury Plain, 
where it is most unlikely that they would have to fight. 

Thus under good generals, with a competent Staff and 
a proper stiffening of regular regimental officers, the fighting 
value of the Territorial Army would quickly improve, and after 
a few months’ training should almost, if not quite, equal that 
of the army of a modern military Power. 


NOTES ON TABLE. 


The table is based on establishments of the Territorial 
Force for 1909-10 issued with Army Order dated 1-9-00. 
(Amended by ‘‘Changes’’ issued with Army Order dated 
1-12-00.) 

The total cost per annum will be seen to be less than: one- 
fifth of that of one ‘‘Dreadnought.”’ 
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The cost would be considerably reduced by the number 
of regular retired officers serving as at present. 

As regards the R.A., provision of regular officers for the 
ammunition columns has not been considered possible. 

In the R.E, the 14>lieut.-colonels for the headquarters of 
divisional Engineers, and in the A.S.C. the 14 lieut.-colonels, 
C.O.’s of Divisional T. and S. Columns, have not been included. 
It is probable that retired officers would come forward, as in 
the case of infantry brigadiers and C.R.A.’s of divisions. 

In the A.S.C. it is only proposed to replace half the num- 
ber of Territorial majors and captains. 

The 512 infantry Territorial captains might be retained to 
command their companies under the double company com- 
mander. 

The basis of 12 days for Territorial training is taken as a 
mean period for purposes of calculation. 


VOL. LV. D 
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ANNUAL COST OF REGULAR OFFICERS. 


(1) Includes Armament, Engineer and Corps Pay. 


Lodging, Fuel and Light, and Servant's Allowances, also Forage. 























(2) %”” 
(1) (2) 
Units. Nos. | Annual Pay. [Anal Allow-| Total, 

16 Regiments Yeo £ s. d. & s. d. & s. d. 
Majors, Cavalry 16 4,380 0 0} 1,79213 4] 6,172 18 4 
Captains __,, 64 | 15,184 0 0} 4,284 13 4] 19,468 13 4 

14 Batts. R.H.A. 

Captains, R.H.A. 14 3,832 10 0 936 16 8| 4,769 6 8 

41 Bdes. R F.A. 

Majors, R.F.A. 41 11,972 0 0 4,593 14 2] 16,565 14 2 
Captains ,, 123 | 26,001 13 9| 8,23015 0| 34,232 8 9 

14 Howitzer Baes. 

Majors, R.F.A. 14 4,088 0 0| 1,568 11 8] 5,65611 8 
Captains ,, 28 5,919 1 8] 1,873 13 4) 7,792 15 0 

1 &.G.A. Mountain Bde. 

Major, R.G.A. = 1 355 17 6 112 010 467 18 4 
Captains ,, 3 798 8 9 200 15 0 999 3 9 

14 Heavy Batteries. : 

Captains, R.G.A. ... 14 3,726 0 10 936 16 8| 4,662 17 6 

Div. Engs., 28 Field — 

Captains, R.E. a oo} 28 8,985 1 8] 1,873 18 4)] 10,858 15 0 

14 Divi. Tel. Coys. 

Subalterns, R.E. ... 14 2,767 18 4 872 19 2 3,640 17 6 

5 Groups, Army oe eat 
Majors, R 5 2,281 5 0 560 4 2 2,841 9 2 

5 Wireless Tel. Coys. 

Subalterns, R.E. ... 5 988 10 10 31115 5 {| 1,300 6 3 

5 Cable Tel. Coys. 

Captains, R.E. 5 1,604 9 7 334 11 8; 1,939 1 8 

5 Air Line Tel. Coys. 

Captains, R.E._... 5 1,604 9 7 33411 8; 1,939 1 3 

INFANTRY—204 Battalions. 

Majors, Infantry .| 204 | 50,570 15 0} 22,856 10 0/| 73,427 5 0 

512 Double Coys. 

Captains, Infantry ... 512 |108,234 13 4 40,953 0 0/|149,187 18 4 

A.S.C. 

Majors 14 5,450 13 4 1,568 11 ; 7,019 5 0 
Captains 14 3,981 10 10 "936 16 4,918 7 6 
Subalterns 70 | 12,740 0 O| 4,364 15 10 17,104 15 10 
Tot. cost of Regular Officers’ 275,467 0 0O| 99,497 19 7 | 374,964 19 7 
Deduct cost of Terri. _,, 10,857 9 0} 2,233 6 0] 13,0900 15 0 
Net cost of Regular Officers 264,609 11 0 | 97,264 13 7 | 361,874 4 7 
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5) 


COST OF TERRITORIAL OFFICERS CALCULATED ON A BASIS 


OF 12 DAYS TRAINING ANNUALLY. 


(3) Includes Armament, Engineer, and Corps Pay. 











(4) os Half Lodging and Forage Allowances. 
(3) (4) 
‘i ait Pay calculated| Allow’ncs cal- 
Te aoengs Heratanet Oficer Nos. | on 12 days’ | culated on 12 Total 
training. j|days’ training. 
£& s. d. £ os. d, Zs. d. 
Lieut.-Coionels 16 206 8 0 42 8 0 248 16 0 
Majors ... 64 576 0 0 150 8 0 726 8 0 
Majors ... 14 155 8 0 32 18 0 188 6 0 
Lieut.-Colonels ve} 41 “442 16 0 108 13 0 551 9 0 
Majors .. .| 123 1,180 16 0 289 1 0 1,469 17 0 
Lieut.-Colonels 14 151 4 0 37 2 0 188 6 0 
Majors ... 28 268 16 0 65 16 0 334 12 0 
Lieut.-Colonels 1 13 16 0 213 0 16 9 0 
Majors ... 3 35 2 0 710 42 8 0 
Majors ... 14 163 16 0 3218 ¢ 196 14 0 
Majors ... 28 420 0 0 65 16 0 485 16 0 
Captains 14 147 14 0 1710 0 165 4 0 
Lieut.-Colonels 5 96 0 0 13 6 0 109 5 0 
Captains 5 62 15 0 6 5 0 59 0 0 
Majors ... 5 75 0 0 1115 0 86 15 0 
Majors ... 5 75 0 0 1115 0 86 15 0 
Lieut. -Colonels .| 204 2,203 4 0 5640 12 0| 2,743 16 0 
Captains «o-| 512 3,558 8 0 640 0 0} 4,198 8 0 
a 14 20112 0 37. 2 0 238 14 0 
oa mY 14 179 4 0 3218 0 212 2.0 
Sane 70 654 10 0 87 10 0 742 0 0 
Total Cost of Ferritorials 

based on 12 days’ ane 10,857 9 O| 2,233 6 .0| 13,090 15 0 


annually 
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(“THE RECKONING.”) 
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(Continued from December JOURNAL, p. 1622, and concluded.) 





CHAPTER XI. 
DIARY OF THE LAST PASSAGE—‘' THE RECKONING.”’ 


TO-DAY, 14th May, is Sunday, and [Russian] Mayday. 
One would think that these are the most favourable auspices for 
starting on a journey. At 6a.m. the ships commenced to leave 
the bay. About 8.30 we took up cruising formation, then the 
auxiliaries received the signal: ‘‘Take destroyers in tow.”’ 
Jonquiéres was present in the Guichen in a somewhat demon- 
Strative manner. 

Now he was able to report with a clear conscience that we 
were off at last. An amiable gentleman! One could not help 
feeling that his good wishes were sincere. (They had been 
transmitted by wireless.) What should we answer him ?— 
** Adieu, mon Amiral,’’ or ‘‘Au plaisir de vous revoir ?”’ 

By eleven o’clock we had shaped our long course and were 
going 9 knots. May fortune favour us! 

e spirits in the fleet are not so bad. They will just keep 
up till the fight begins. Jokes are even made. It is said that 
the next admiral who comes out with the ‘‘Third Squadron” 
will fly his flag in the Slava,’ but that he would not reap any 
glory. Either he would reach us, if God so willed it, or he 
would find in our stead an empty space, and then he would not 
be able to accomplish anything. Not bad! Something like 
the Dying Gladiator’s Morituri te salutant. Lieutenant 
is more gloomy than the night. He croaks. Pointing at the 
chart (and our track on it), he says: ‘‘ Via dolorosa.”” After 
mass and the prayer for a safe passage, we emptied a glass of 
“Mumm’s extra dry” in honour of the start. Lieutenant S—— 
speaks out again: ‘‘Feasting at the time of the plague.” Tf 





1A battleship then nearing completion. 
#** Slava ’’ means ‘‘ glory.” 
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remonstrated with him, even good-naturedly scolded him. Wh 
was he wallowing in his grief? We knew that well enoug 
ourselves. Now we must hold out; it was not in our power to 
choose anything else. More than once one could not die... . 

15th May.—So far all is going well. Late in the evening, 
as 1 was wandering through the ship, I looked into the ward 
room. I found W—— (the chief engineer) sitting with K 
and G (naval reserve sub-lieutenants) drinking beer and 
eating sandwiches. 

‘What is the meaning of this?”’ 

‘*Don’t you understand? A navigator, too, like you! 
There is a difference of seven hours in longitude. Now just at 
this hour every German in St. Petersburg is eating his dinner 
at the St. Katherine Hotel.’’ They laugh. Capital fellows! 
The devil take all presentiments ! 

Weather calm. Warm. Met three steamers, crossed the 
trade route (normal track) from Singapore to Hong-Kong. 

16th May.—As regards night cruising we have hit it off 
well. It will be full moon in two days’ time. The night is as 
bright as the day. Searchlights are quite unnecessary now. 
So long as we are not free to move about as we like (we are 
convoying the auxiliaries), torpedo attacks at night are our 
greatest danger. Defects make their appearance on board some 
of the ships. We are now three days out, and the following 
have already had breakdowns: Tamboff twice, Orel (battleship), 
Navarin and Sissoi each once. They did not last long, but it 
always means a delay, and the worst of it is one does not feel 
quite certain that these defects have now ‘been put to rights 
properly. How shall we fare in action? The scouts are 
ahead, they have spread. We try to push them further out 
whilst keeping touch by wireless. But it won’t work. It is 
hopeless ! hose fault is it? The inexperience of our 
torpedo officers or the Slaby-Arco system, which the Technical 
Committee accepted? The devil take the lot! ... 

17th May.—In the morning a fresh breakdown on board 
the Navarin. We had to ease down for five hours. The scouts 
are reduced to mere look-outs within signal distance. This is 
now accepted as the rule. At half-past five in the evening the 
Orel sheers out of the line; her steering engine had gone wrong. 
It is especially hot and close to-day. The sun is in the zenith, 
and a death-like silence reigns everywhere. 

18th May.—The night passed quietly. At daybreak we 
stopped engines and commenced coaling. In the ‘Third 
(Nebogatoff’s) Division’”’ it goes badly ; they are not accustomed 
to it. However, they are not much in need of it. By 3 p.m. 
the business is finished. Tamboff and Mercurya are detached 
to Saigon, and we express to them by signal our special thanks 
for the ‘‘ admirable assistance rendered to the squadron.’’ At 
8 o’clock we were once more formed up. Suddenly—a fresh 
delay. On account of the Tamboff’s departure, the destroyer 
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she had been towing is turned over to the Livonta. The latter 
messed about with her for an hour and a half before she was 
ready to go ahead. We now moved off, and exactly two hours 
later the hawser parted and the old story began once more. 
The Livonia was at last relieved of the job she was not equal to, 
and the destroyer Was turned over to the Svir. It is terrible. 
The whole of this time we were crawling along at 3 knots. At 
8 p.m. we sighted a steamer astern. We sent the Oleg to 
overhaul her. She was English; the captain said his cargo was 
petroleum; that he had no papers; that he was bound for 
Nagasaki. We made him keep company and put off the inspec- 
tion and decision to the morning. 

19th May, 2a.m.—The Apraxin’s machinery has developed 
defects. She reported by signal that the repairs would take 
twenty-four hours and that until then she could not make more 
than 6 knots. Not bad for a beginning! Cursed be our 
‘* strategists’’ and the ‘‘ reinforcements’ sent out by them! 
The steamer Oldhamia appears highly suspicious. _K—— 
(naval reserve sub-lieutenant), an experienced merchant seaman, 
declares the steamer’s coal-bunkers are nearly empty ; the coal 
on board would just last to Nagasaki; all the same the steamer 
was down to her ‘‘Plimsol-mark.’’ Petroleum in tins or 
casks is a bulky but tight load: He has sailed with such a 
cargo. They had then filled up, not only all the holds, but all 
empty spaces, even carried a deckload; the ballast tanks had 
been filled with water (to ensure her stability); they had taken 
on board more than the normal stowage of coal, and still the 
Plimsol-mark had been several feet out of the water. On board 
the Oldhamia they had little coal left; the cargo was confined 
to the ordinary holds, the upper deck was clear. What, then, 
produced this deep draught? It was evident that down below, 
underneath the petroleum tins, there was something heavy. 
The captain declared he had no papers. On questioning the 
crew it turned out that, with the exception of two men who 
were in the captain’s confidence, the whole lot had only been 
shipped the day before sailing, had, therefore, not been on 
board when the cargo was being stowed, and could not give 
any definite information as to the contents of the holds. . The 
captain and his two mates, the engineers as well as the two men 
who had been present when the holds were stowed, did not, or 
rather would not give any explanation. On the other hand, 
one of the seamen (a German) informed us that he had gathered 
from a conversation between two of those in the secret, which 
he had chanced to overhear, that the forehold contained shell, 
the main-hold guns. The Admiral decided to seize the steamer 
and to send her to Vladivostok, where the nature of the cargo 


1A special mark painted on the outside of the hull, which is placed 
according to certain rules by Lloyds, and which indicates when the ship is 
fully laden. When this mark disappears below water the ship is overladen 
to a dangerous extent, and no company will insure her. 
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could be ascertained. As she had not enough coal on board 
to steam that distance, the Livonia was ordered to supply the 
OUldhamia with 600 tons. We sent a working party with 
several officers to the steamer. We lay stopped the whole 
forenoon. At 10 a.m. we stopped another steamer. She was 
Norwegian. She was empty, bound south. We let her go. 
We made use of the stoppage to distribute amongst the ships 
copies of General Order No. 240, of 19th May, dealing with t 
night cruising formation while passing the Japanese islands, and 
with the measures of precaution to be taken against mines, 
which might have been strewn in our path. (The measures to 
be taken against masked night attacks, as to the possibility of 
which we had received information from our agents, had already 
been laid down in General Order No. 216 of 3rd May.) At 
11.30 a.m. we proceeded. The Livonia is towing the Oldhamia 
and coaling her at the same time. Whilst this is going on, a 
special — = Party is endeavouring to search through the 
fore and after holds. This work is much impeded by the fact 
that the cases are badly stowed (intentionally or in consequence 
of hurried loading). le was necessary to make regular shafts, 
the sides of which had to be secured, and yet the unloading 
progressed very slowly from want of practice in this kind of 
work. A further suspicious circumstance: a cargo which is 
stowed so carelessly takes up still more space—whence, there- 
fore, the draught up to the mark ? 


20th May, 5 a.m.—How strong is the force of habit, the 
love of that element with which one is bound up, in the service 
of which one has spent the best part of one’s life! Last night 
it came on to blow from the east. Towards midnight the 
Livonia and Oldhamia had to cast off. During the night 
the sea got up. Scuttles had to be closed. ‘the spray is 
already coming over. We are rolling. But what a sunrise! 
I hurry on deck to get fresh air, and feel disinclined to go below 
again. It is thus that I love the sea. There is a certain 
amount of sea, a grand, refreshing sea breeze is blowing. One 
takes it in in deep breaths. We are just passing Batan and 
Sabtan (islands between Formosa and the Philippines). 
Thank God! We seem to have left that awful stuffy belt of 
calms behind us. I greet thee, boundless ocean ! 


21st May.—Nothing of any consequence happened yester- 
day; or during the night either. This morning the working 
parties returned from Oldhamia. It had not been found 
sible to search the holds right down. Never mind—it will all 
be cleared up at Vladivostok. She is going through the 
Straits of La Pérouse by herself: T—— (a naval reserve sub- 
lieutenant) of the Suvoroff is placed in command. He was 
permitted to select his mates. The crew is provided by several 
of the ships. The skipper, the engineer, and their mates had 
to be removed out of her, as they were inclined to be trouble- 
some. Attempts had been made to damage the machinery, 
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even to sink the steamer. Where were they to be taken to? 
On board one of the men-of-war? The Admiral had a sudden 
access of tender feeling : why should. one bring neutrals under 
fire, even if they did deal in contraband of war? - He had them 
sent to the only neutral territory in the neighbourhood—the 
hospital ship, Orel, under the protection of the Red Cross. 
From there we received the astonished signal: ‘‘ Five ence A 
Englishmen have come on board. What are we to do wit 
them ?’’ The Admiral’s reply was somewhat in the sense of : 
Look after their health until the next port.—At 2 p.m. first the 
Zemichug, then the Ossliabia, and eventually the Svetlana 
sighted a balloon. The latter even reported its bearing and 
altitude. The Oleg and Zemtchug were detached in that 
direction, but without any result. From us (flagship) the 
balloon was also seen, by many people in fact. I did not see 
it. Flag-Lieutenant N—— pretended that it was not a spherical 
balloon, but a large kite or aeroplane, which had broken loose. 
It was at a great height and travelling south. If it carried any 
passengers I don’t envy them. 

Towards evening the sky became overcast. There was 
thunder and it came on to rain. 


22nd May.—The night was hazy, but cool. One notices 
that we iiave left the tropics. At 8 a.m. we altered course to 
N. 20° W.; this takes us between Miyako and Liu-Kiu. 

Overcast, foggy, some sea running, wind N.N.E. We 
meant to coal to-day, but it was not possible, on account of the 
weather. 

Yesterday the Kuban, and to-day the Terek, parted com- 
pany, to cruise off the east coast of Japan. God grant that 
they may attract as much attention as possible! The wind is 
backing to N.W. We are carrying out evolutions, so as to 
work up the ‘‘Third Division.” They have had no practice 
whatever. 

Only one formation ever succeeds: the formation of 
‘*huddled-up-mass.’’ A sad sight! Towards noon the weather 
improved somewhat. Perhaps it will ‘be of use to us now. It 
prevented our coaling, but on the other hand it prevented us 
from sighting the islands between which we d; that means 
we have not been seen from there. Our whereabouts is u» to 
now a riddle. God grant that we may be able to coal to-morrow, 
when we shall be quite out of sight of the islands, and at the 
same time in an utterly unfrequented region, not crossed by any 
regular steamer tracks ! 

Towards evening it fell calm. 

237d May.—The night passed quietly. At 5.30 a.m. we 
stopped engines and started coaling. It is calm, but the look 
of the weather is suspicious. There is an appearance of rain. 
By visual and wireless signal the ships were informed that this 
will probably be the last time of coaling. We were to do our very 
best to have still the normal stowage in our bunkers on the 
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morning of 26th May.' Bad news of Félkersam: his mind is 
wandering, temperature 95° F., pulse 60. I asked the fleet 
surgeon what this meant, translated into ordinary language. 
He mumbled something about ‘‘the end,’’. waved me aside and 
passed on. The captain of the Ossliabia received secret orders 
not to strike the flag when Félkersam had died. The nerves 
of all were so sensitive. The death of an admiral on the eve 
of battle! How would this be taken? Perhaps without any 
special emotion, but perhaps they would take it as an ill omen, 
suddenly break down and lose heart. 

We made use of the time devoted to coaling to issue the last 
Genera! Order. It began with the words: ‘‘Ready for action 
any hour... .’” 

24th May.—The weather is decidedly getting worse. All 
the better!’ We had no more breakdowns and no more delays, 
That is excellent! The spirits are good. They have all pulled 
themselves together and appear to be full of confidence. 

25th May.—Overnight the rainy weather has set in deter- 
minedly. he sky is uniformly grey. There are frequent 
light showers. A fresh breeze is blowing. Before sending off 
the collier transports we wanted to fill up the destroyers’ bunkers 
for the last time, for there will hardly be any opportunity to do 
so between here and Vladivostok. It did not succeed owing to 
the state of the weather. But what is to be done? If nothing 
special happens, what they have on board ought to suffice. 
All the same, something in reserve never does any harm. 

When 90 miles off Shanghai (estimated distance) we 
despatched the auxiliaries to that port. The Dniepr and Rion 
go with them. These latter are to convoy the defenceless ships 
as far as the Yangtse, and are then to carry out cruiser opera- 
tions on the southern trade routes leading to the ports of Western 
Japan and the Yellow Sea. 

Touching signals were exchanged at the parting. Our 
range of vision is reduced by the rain to 2 or 3 miles, so tnat 
from the southern point of Formosa up to now no one has seen 
us... That is not so bad. Let us hope that it will continue like 
this. S—— is wandering up and down the bridge, blacker 
than the night. I take him by the arm... . 


—_ 





1 How impudently those lied who pretended that the ships had been 
overloaded with coal during the battle! 

2General Order No. 243 of 23rd May :—Is it possibie to. say whether 
after ail everything would not have been lost if the captains of the Byedovy 
and Bystry had faithfully carried out their task as laid down in this order—to 
take the Admiral and his staff to another undamaged ship the instant the 
Suvoroff might have to haul out of the line of battle? The last wound, 
and the one which caused him the greatest suffering, the Admiral received 
about forty minutes after the Suvoroff had been deprived of the power of 
leading the squadron. 

3It was so in fact. 
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‘‘ Well, don’t you see we have come so far, and... 

“And?” . 

‘** And we shall get further yet.”’ ’ 

‘‘ We are going, we are going. . . . How did you put it 
then? I don’t recollect. . . . Oh, yes.—To our reckoning.’”! 





FINIs. 





APPENDIX. 
THE HULL AFFAIR. 


On our arrival at Vigo we heard how great and widespread 
was the stir which the incident with the fishing-boats in the 
North Sea had caused. The English papers called the squadron 
simply the ‘‘ squadron of mad dogs,’’ which ought either to be 
turned back or destroyed. The incident itself they stigmatised 
as an ‘‘act of open piracy.’’ (This is juridically absurd, since 
the condition sine-qua-non of piracy, that is, sea robbery, is 
personal gain.) But public opinion in England was above al! 
excited about the fact that ‘‘ one of the Russian torped>-boats 
remained on the spot until the morning and rendered no assis- 
tance to the fishermen, who were saving their comrades.”’ 

This piece of news, which emanated from the fishermen 
scattered on the sea, was discussed from every point of view. It 
was said that even the barbarians of old had spared che lives 
of those who had become the victims of war by chance, and had 
reprieved them; after this there could no longer be any doubt 
that it was a slap in the face for England, an insult which could 
only be wiped out by blood, unless the Russian Government 
cffered complete satisfaction. 

The return of the squadron and the trial by a Court of Law 
of the admiral commanding, the captains, and all those impli- 
cated in the affair, but above all of the captain of the torpedo- 
boat, was the least satisfaction which could be accepted. 

For me, these statements were a complete revelation. My 
sceptical views could not be upheld against the testimony of old 
and experienced seamen. 

‘“* One of the torpedo-boats remained on the spot until the 
morning.” 

This means that as a matter of fact there were torpedo-boats 
resent. Thanks to our . hm look-out we had therefore escaped 
rom an extraordinary danger. We happily succeeded in re- 

pelling the attack. If in doing so innocent people were made 
to suffer, this was no doubt most deplorable, but what was to 





1 The days of 25th, 26th and 27th May have been fully described in my 
book ‘‘ The Battle of Tsu-shima.’’ [Published in English by J. Murray, 


1906. } 
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be done? At Port Arthur women and children were killed. 
during the bombardment. Our Government should express its: 
regret, pay damages to the families concerned, but that was all. 

I will now ask leave to depart from my rule for once and: 
relate now what I only heard later. 

As soon as the Admiral had received information about the 
campaign initiated in the English press, he at once telegraphed 
to our Naval Attaché in London requesting him to bring to the 
notice of the press the fact that at the time when the incident 
under discussion took place our destroyers were 200 miles, 
possibly even more, ahead of the scjzadron, a fact which could 
be easily verified if the time of their ac-ival in French ports were 
taken into account; consequently the torpedo-boat which re- 
mained on the spot until morning undoubtedly belonged to those 
which had attacked the squadron, and had, moreover, been 
badly hit. Evidently the boat was repairing its own damages, 
or waiting for the other boats. 

It is very significant that this well-reasoned and sub- 
stantiated statement hardly appeared in any paper, and that the 
well-disciplined [sic] English press suddenly and completely 
forgot the evidence of the fishermen, which it had obstinatel 
upheld until then. But this is a small matter compared wit 
the fact that at the meetings of the Commission in Paris the 
English delegates expressed their conviction that the fishermen 
had undoubedly made a mistake, that there was no torpedo- 
boat on the spot; that the Kamtchatka had passed there in the 
morning, and that it was this vessel which had been taken for 
a torpedo-boat. It was possible (according to calculation of 
time and speed) that the Kamtchatka did, in fact, pass the 
locality in question on the morning of 22nd October, but the 
accounts had spoken of a torpedo-boat which had remained on 
the spot until morning. And finally—I appeal in this to the 
experienced seamen of the whole world—can one admit that in 
broad daylight old ‘‘ sea-dogs’’ in the pursuit of their calling 
could possibly mistake the Kamtchatka, a peculiarly mis-shapen 
merchant steamer with a high free-board, for a torpedo-boat ? 
Even the child of a fisherman could not make so gross an error.}: 
A further very convincing factor was the fact that all those in 
the squadron who maintained that ‘‘ they had seen the torpedo- 
boats with their own eyes,’’ agreed in their statements, viz. :— 
number of funnels and masts, colour, superstructures, etc., etc. 
And this, moreover, not on board one ship, where one might 
have assumed that they had all been the victims of the same 
hypnotic influence, but on board five different ships, which, at 
the time, had not been in communication with one another. 

I believe that even Monsieur Charko would not have ad- 
mitted the possibility of such a ‘‘ thought-transmission ”’; but 
that is not all. 





1[And yet precisely this mistake has been made more than once by 
naval officers.—In this case is was not broad daylight, but a misty dawn.] 
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: . Nine months later I was in bed in the Japanese hospital at 
Sasebo, and heard from brother officers who had also been 
wounded, but had by then been healed and allowed to walk 
about the hospital, that in the adjoining hut there was a 
Japanese lieutenant and former captain of a torpedo-boat suffer- 
ing from acute rheumatism. At that time the negotiations 
which were bound to lead up to the conclusion of peace had 
egun at Portsmouth (America). This was clear to all, and 
therefore our neighbour probably did not consider it necessary 
to be particularly secretive as regarded the past. He said quite 
openly that he had caught his illness during a bad passage 
from Europe to Japan. 

“‘ Your European autumn is worse than our winter,’’ he 
said. 

‘‘ Autumn?”’ Lasked. ‘‘ What month?’”’ 

‘October. We, our detachment, started on our passage 
at the end of that month.”’ 

‘In October? At the same time as our Second Squadron ? 
How was it that we knew nothing of you? Under what colours 

id you sail? When did you pass the Suez Canal?” 

‘“You are asking too much,’’ the Japanese answered, 
laughing. ‘‘ Under what colours? Naturally, not under 
Japanese. Why you did not discover us ?—That you must ask 
yourself. When we passed thtough the Suez Canal ?—Behind 
Admiral Félkersam’s division.”’ 

‘‘ But then—you were probably connected with the famous 
Hull affair ?”’ 

“‘Ha, ha! That isa very indiscreet question.” 

More than this we were unable to get from him, but it 
was, it seems to me, quite sufficient. All the more so, as at 
that time (October-November, 1904) vague paragraphs appeared 
here and there in the European press about certain torpedo- 
boats (four in number, built in Europe) which were then on 
their way to the Far East to reinforce the U.S. Squadron. 

Why did our delegates at the International Commission 
of Inquiry in Paris concede so readily the possibility of ex- 
perienced seamen mistaking the Ranntelitlta; which was passing 
at the time, for a torpedo-boat, which had remained the whole 
night until the morning on the scene of the event ?—I am unable 
to form a judgment. istory will decide. 

In November, 1904, a Schwartz-Kopf torpedo was found 
by fishermen on the south-east coast of the North Sea, which 
had been much battered by the surf. A pictute of this torpedo 
was published in the European illustrated papers. As is known, 
every torpedo carries, stamped on all its parts, the name of the 
firm which made it and a number. If one has some of the 
parts of such a torpedo before one, this suffices to establish 
with absolute certainty, by means of the above-mentioned 
marks, to whom and when the torpedo was sold. 
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Our delegates, as it would appear, did not devote their 
attention very particularly either to the testimony of the fisher- 
men, as regarded the presence of the torpedo-boat, or to this 
find. This is perfectly intelligible, since the supreme direction 
of these negotiations was in the hands of our diplomatists.. As 
regarded these, I had, based on my Jengthy experience acquired 
during my sea-service in foreign waters, formed the following 
opinion :-—According to the views of those employed under the 
Foreign Office, every Russian subject who approaches them 
with a request for assistance is beyond doubt a suspicious per- 
sonage, for a respectable individual never and nowhere in the 
civilised world gets into difficulties. Whilst, for instance, an 
English Consul is ever ready to stand out in the interests of 
any subject of His Britannic Majesty (even if he does not know 
him personally), to point out possible complications which 
might arise, threaten with summoning a squadron, with a naval 
demonstration, possibly with war—‘‘ our man,”’ if he has not 
been able to simply send the supplicant to the right-about, tries 
to persuade him to drop his request somewhat after this style :—- 

“Is it really worth the while to make so much fuss over it ? 
Between ourselves, you might as well confess that you yourself 
are not quite free from blame in the affair. You had better drop 
it; it will be the best course in the end.” 

This prejudice against their own countrymen, the firm con- 
viction that our side always have les pieds dans le plat (‘‘ put 
its foot in it’’), of course played a not inconsiderable part in 
the settlement of the “‘ Hull Affair.” 


[NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR.] 


The Suez Canal records at Port Said have recently been 
searched, and show that no vessel remotely resembling torpedo 
craft of any class passed through the Canal anywhere near the 
time when Admiral Félkersam took his detachment East. 
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PART Il. 


REPORTS ON THE SEPARATE BRANCHES OF MILITARY ART. 
INFANTRY AND COMBINED TACTICS, 1909. 


A.—_WAR EXPERIENCE AND QUESTIONS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST. 


THESE reports open with a notice of the essay in the 
Deutsche Revue by General Count Schlieffen, formerly chief 
of the German General Staff, Der Krieg der Gegenwart, who 
thinks armies must now approach the field of battle in many 
columns spread over a wide front. Each corps must attack 
the enemy wherever it finds him. The Russo-Japanese War 
has shewn the possibility, but also the fruitlessness of frontal 
attack, as the results are usually barren. 

The tactical developments of the year under review are 
chiefly the result of working out the experiences of the late war, 
the only changes of note indicated in the immediate future 
being those that novelties such as silence-producing appliances 
and automatic rifles are likely to cause. The improvements in 
shrapnel fire and the —— use of shielded guns may ied rise 
to new problems. The effect of the present artillery fire may 
modify our views as to the ‘‘encounter battle,’’ and lead to the 
utilising still further of cover in approach or of night marches. 
Obstacles flanked by machine guns and searchlights make flank 
attacks of increased difficulty. This must be overcome by 
constant practice. No decisive actions will be fought at 
night. But the night is always a valuable ally of an 
energetic leader with well-trained troops. Only when 
screened by waves of fire can the Infantry attack 
be carried forward. It is difficult to locate one’s own 
artillery. The invisible uniforms now universally adopted 
increase the difficulty of distinguishing friend from foe. In- 
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fantry telephone parties will be of much use, but one must be 
prepared with means of reinforcement and repairing damage.f 

The manoeuvres of 1909 show that dismounted action of 
Cavalry is of increased importance. But as long as human 
nature remains what it is, and surprises are possible, mounted 
cavalry attack is also possible. It must not be supposed that 
cavalry action on the field of battle is a thing of the past because 
certain opportunities in war have not been utilised, but only 
cavalry which has practised the attack in peace will charge in 
war. To a certain extent General von Bernhardi opposes the 
German regulations in saying that in future few opportunities 
will offer themselves for ea decisive cavalry attacks, the 
proper use of ground, and the far-reaching effect of firearms 
being understood. Under these circumstances he counsels 
cavalry to await no longer the opportunity for attack, but to 
create opportunities even by fire action, and not merely look 
on inactive to see how the other arms strive for victory. He 
thinks attacks against flank and rear, against artillery, ammuni- 
tion columns, and reserves are often more decisive than ques- 
tionable great attacks, which in any case demand great sacrifice. 
The experiments with pack carriage for Machine Guns have 
proved successful in Austria.tt | Whether they should be 
furnished with protective shields, or, as in Russia, dig shelter 
trenches for their cover, is still an open question, as is conse- 
quently the best method of opposing them. 

As regards Cyclists, as about one-third of the population 
have cycles, it seems that these should be utilised for cavalry 
who have lost their horses. It is not practicable to deprive the 
regiments who have cyclists attached to them of their indis- 
pensable services in order to form special detachments of them. 
Cyclist Companies should not exceed 150 in strength. 


Dirigible Balloons, — This question is touched on here. 
It is stated that their employment at manoeuvres shows that a 
speed of 34-35 miles per hour can be attained while an average 
height of 4,.00 ft. has been reached. Their use for observa- 
tion, &c., is indicated, but not for the carriage of sufficient 
shells, &c., for destructive purposes. The means of combating 
these are still in the experimental stage. 


INFANTRY TACTICS IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


Austria-Hungary——The New Infantry Drill is not yet pub- 
lished. Much progress has been made in the co-operation of 
infantry and artillery, and officers of both arms take part 
mutually in the exercises of the sister arm. Especial care is 
taken. that no obstacles are to be allowed to prevent the advance 
of the guns with the infantry when required. Infantry regi- 





+ See Report on Austria-Hungary. further on. 
++ See Tue Journat for February, 1910, p. 230.—E.G. 
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ments and rifle battalions were provided with two machine guns 
é€ach at the manoeuvres. The Austrian Landwehr regiments 
had machine gun detachments of four machine guns each; 
the other Landwehr regiments of two machine guns. At all 
practices observation positions are occupied whence in action 
favourable targets are at once pointed out to the machine gun 
Sections as they occur. Each battalion has now four telephone 
stations and four magnetic telephonest with six kilo- 
metres (3$ miles) of cavalry telegraph wire, also 16 flag signal 
Stations (extending to 64 miles), and for night work four night 
signalling stations with petroleum (5 miles) and four stations 
with acetylene signal lamps (94 miles). These apparatus are 
distributed among the companies; the flags to the Ziige (one- 
third companies). 


France.—The Report criticises the French fire discipline. 
The views held in France that fire is only required to render 
the forward movement possible has led to this, that the oppo- 
nent’s fire is not systematically combated so as to overcome 
it, but only to hold it while neighbouring bodies are:advancing 
or being reinforced. In defence, whenever a good target pre- 
sents itself, fire is delivered with such excessive rapidity that 
it must lead to no aim being taken. Of course, it is not meant 
to disparage rapidity of fire. Well-aimed fire, increasing in 
rapidity according to the target offered, is the foundation of 
good fire tactics. 

The directions for the employment of machine guns are: 
Fire not to ‘be opened at extreme distance, avoidance of artillery 
fire, powerful support of infantry in attack and defence and 
against counter-attack, protection of flanks, and the sweeping 
of defiles and immediate action in pursuit. 


Germany. — The marching, endurance, and good battle 
training of the infantry are praised. The alterations 
recommended in the ‘“‘Infantry Drill” of the 29th May, 
1906, took effect in October, 1909, when they were embodied 
in the new issue of the Exerzier-Reglement, 1909. The 
amendments for the most part merely clear up points about 
which some doubts were felt, and tend to simplification. 


New Sections. — The part dealing with ‘‘ the battle”’ is 
concerned chiefly with infantry tactics. These are influenced 
by the enhanced value of night attacks, ‘the close conibination 
of machine gun and infantry fire, and the introduction of 
shielded quick-firing guns. Recruits even.are to be taught the 
elements of fighting by night. Noiseless entrenching is to be 
practised. The new issue of “‘Musketry Instruction” (21st 





+ Major Hoppenstedt has published a brochure, “‘ Taktische Bespre- 
chungen im Gelande”’ (E. S. Mittler, Berlin), as to this. 
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October, 1909) lays the greatest stress on battle practice. More 
latitude is allowed to the company commander, and superior 
officers are only to interfere if he blunders. More scope is given 
to judging distance. Attention is drawn to Major Hoppen- 
stedt’s “‘Sind wir kriegsfertig’’ (Are we ready for war?) and 
Lieut.-General Count V. Haslingen’s Ausbildung fiir den Krieg 
(Training for War), and Gen. v. Falkenhausen’s Der Krieg der 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1908. 


Great Britain——!he report on the changes in the train- 
ing is long and detailed, the instructions in the field service 
regiments being in many cases verbally translated. The im- 
portance of the offensive is more insisted on in the new regula- 
tions than formerly, and the value of the initiative inculcated. 
As usual, the German writer comments on the very few direc- 
tions we give for the “‘encounter battle,” and on the great 
importance we ascribe to night attacks. He speaks of the 
Guards’ rapid motor rush of 87 kilometres (54 miles) in three 
hours as a sporting affair. It was impracticable to keep the 
column closed up, and its total depth, with transport cars, 
varied from 5 to 15 kilometres (3} to 9% miles). The 
manceuvres round Swindon in 1909 are barely mentioned. 


Maneuvres. — The German, French, Austrian, t and Italian 
manceuvres are described at some length, and it is much to be 
regretted that it is impossible for want of space to do more 
than epitomise very briefly some of the reports on these. In 
the Baden manceuvrest modern appliances were brought into 
use, motors for staff, road traction engines for transport, &c. 
Dirigibles were tried, but the weather was against them. The 
French manceuvres, 1909, shewed an advance on those of 1908. 
They were conducted by Général Trémeau, the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who is a strenuous supporter of the offensive 
(even to recklessness. some say). The commanders did not 
receive their ‘‘special ideas’’ until the day before their move- 
ments in execution of them, Excepting night attacks, which 
required their special sanction, the directing staff did not in- 
terfere with the movements. The midday truce of former years 
was given up. The situation was always a simple one. Infantry 
and artillery worked well together; the cavalry work was on 
a higher level than that of the previous year in action, but its 
reconnaissance and screening were not. up to the mark. 
Diminished action with cyclists and machine guns. was. often 
skilfully used in the attack of smaller bodies. The observations 





+A Précis of the Austrian Manceuvres in 1909 was given in THE’ 
Journa for February, 1910, p. 253. It was stated therein that the Cow 
Pattern Field Kitchens were too heavy, but the Infaritry ‘ories followed 
close on the troops.—E.G. 

++ These’ manceuvres wére of especial interest owing to the tactical 
ability of General von Bock und Polak, who commanded. 
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made from the dirigible ‘‘La République’ were held to be 
satisfactory, but they were only made from a height of 700 
metres (2,596 feet). By its means hostile troops in hitherto 
unsuspected positions were located, and its own troops were 
warned of impending attack. The report says there is still 
a great want of unanimity among the leading French generals 
as to the principles which should govern the training of troops 
and especially as to the co-operation of infantry and artillery. 


Italy. — Manceuvres are not in favour. The heat necessi- 
tates the cessation of all operations from noon till 6 p.m. daily. 
Those held in 1909 were of less interest than in former years. 
Lieut.-General Pollio, Chief of the Staff, conducted them. He 
gave a lecture on the objects to be attained by the manceuvres 
to the commanders of the forces beforehand. The preparatory 
movements were carried out between the 26th and 30th August 
in the district of the Po. Want of unity and co-operation in 
attack and of regard to hostile fire was criticised, also the dis- 
inclination to entrench and too great dispersion in defence. 
The General (himself a cavalry officer) praised the activity and 
endurance of the cavalry of both sides, which he said shewed 
that, if properly trained, this arm was capable of important 
service in battle. The cyclists’ were chiefly worked in com- 
panies. They should not be sacrificed in holding special points 
and required training in manoeuvring. 


CAVALRY TACTICS, 1909. 


The conviction of the necessity of great Cavalry Masses 
being thrown forward in front of armies has gained ground, and 
led in England and now in Italy to the formation of permanent 
Cavalry Divisions. In most countries the enhanced importance 
of dismounted action is recognised. In Germany a new issue 
of ‘Cavalry Training’’ was made, but the Cavalry must be 
ig time to assimilate the changes of recent years before a 

nal judgment can be pronounced as to the effect of these new 
tegulations. The main point is that even in future wars the 
decisive action of Cavalry will be mounted action. ; 

In France the two years’ service has led to the expression 
of a wish to avoid cavalry attack, and to oppose by fire action 
hostile cavalry charges. Great value is attached to the support 
of Cavalry by Machine Gun detachments and advanced bodies 
of Infantry, a practice always favoured in France. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that the mobility and independence of the 
Cavalry must suffer hereby. 

In England it is conceivable that such notions should 
prevail, owing to their comparative weakness in Cavalry, but 
still, in the new Field Service Regulations the necessity for offen- 
sive Cavalry Reconnaissance is more than ever insisted on. The 
Russians are devoting much attention to Rifle practice, with- 
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out as yet any great measure of success. The Austria~Hun- 
garian Cavalry remains true to its old tactical principles, but it 
was not employed to advantage in the Kaiser manoeuvres of 


1909. 


CAVALRY TACTICS IN INDIVIDUAL STATES IN 1909. 


France. — It is apparently because the French do not feel 
themselves in a position with cavalry soldiers of only two years’ 
training to attempt mounted action against the German Cavalry, 
which has three, that they renounce the endeavour to push 
forward Cavalry Masses to a great distance, and are content 
with advancing mixed Detachments with cyclists, &c., and 
Cavalry pushed forward but a short distance ahead of these. 
These ‘‘détachements de sureté’’ are said to have answered well 
in the 1909 manceuvres when opposed to General Trémeau, who 
had two cavalry divisions as well as the cavalry brigades. The 
cavalry divisions were unable to penetrate the screen of the 
weaker bodies, and suffered great losses in the attempt. 

General de Négrier, in his essay ‘‘La Cavalerie et la Service 
de deux Ans,’’ thinks the Cavalry might attack by Squadrons 
when the opponent is in confusion, the opportune moment being 
left and utilised by subordinate leaders; but on the whole fire 
action is preferred by most in opposition to hostile mounted 
attack. The men are to be trained to ride long distances at 
top speed, but no manceuvring is to be practised. Still, cavalry 
enterprises on a large scale against the enemy’s communica- 
tions, against hostile outflanking columns, and in support in 
battle by attacks against their flanks and rear, are to be under- 
taken. How these are to be effected before the hostile cavalry 
is driven out of the Field is problematical. It is doubtful if 
General Négrier’s views will prevail, for there is a strong 
“Cavalry Spirit” in French cavalry officers now, and they are 
not likely to consent to be turned into Mounted Infantry. 


Germany. —- In the Cavalry Training, 1909, the word 
“‘Treffen’’ is to be confined to cavalry operating in bodies 
directly behind one another. These may overlap. This is 
“‘Treffenweise.”’ If side by side it is called ‘‘fliigelweise.’’. But 
any unit thus disposed may in itself be drawn up treffenweise. 
For attack on Cavalry the Brigades and Regiments of a Cavalry 
Division are, as a rule, drawn up ‘‘fliigelweise,’”’ and generally 
in échelon. Only quite exceptionally would a whole Cavalry 
Division be engaged in the attack. The formation of the 
Brigades would nd on the Enemy’s movements. They 
would generally be disposed ‘‘fliigelweise’’ in preference, as 
having greater freedom of action. The first line is now only 
to be as strong ‘‘as the circumstances require,’’ whereas the 
old rule was to ensure the success of the first line, which the 
other bodies kept in hand were to consummate, which many 
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still prefer. This was certainly the view of the late Lieut.- 
General von Pelet-Narbonne.t Frontal and flank attacks must 
be simultaneous against mounted Cavalry. Against Infantry, 
however, attack is to be carried out in ‘‘Treffen’’ by surprise. 
But every part of an infantry body must be simultaneously 
attacked, and, unless unshaken infantry can be taken by sur- 
prise, success is doubtful. 

The writer goes into details of Cavalry Drill, saying that the 
new German Cavalry long-range carbine demands more careful 
musketry training, though it cannot be as thorough as that of 
the Infantry. The carbine is carried on the right side of the 
saddle hanging down perpendicularly behind, muzzle down- 
wards. 

The German Cavalry Manoeuvres and the movements of the 
Cavalry taking part in the Imperial Manoeuvres in I909 are 
described at length, which cannot, of course, be done here. 
For these and the alterations in the new ‘‘Cavalry Training’’ 
the originals should be referred to. The chief work on Cavalry 
published during the year was Lieut.-General von Bernhardi’s 
‘*Reiterdienst,”’ Berlin, 1909, E. S. Mittler (8.5 marks). There 
are several smaller works and articles on the new ‘“‘Cavalry 
Training” mentioned in the ‘‘Literatur,”’ or list of books. The 
Militir Wochenblatt has ‘‘Beihefte’’ (appendices) about it. No. 
4 and 5, 1909. In the ‘‘Offizier Blatt,’’ of the 30th December, 
1909, there is an article on “The Employment of Cavalry by 
Night.’ 


FIELD ARTILLERY TACTICS, 19009. 
GENERAL. 


The chief problem discussed in the past year has been how 
most effectually to support the Infantry. The chief points in 
the solution of this are: (1) correct choice of the objective in 
the different phases of an action; (2) perfection in the training 
of leaders and troops in reconnaissance, watching the course of 
the action, control of the fire of units and of widely-separated 
groups, and observation of fire effect. The co-operation of 
Heavy and Field Artillery is also necessary, and a decision come 
to as which to employ, or whether the use of both will be most 
effective. The will to annihilate the enemy by fire must find 
expression in the means adopted to develop one’s own fire power 
to the attainment of one’s object from the commencement of 
the action till the victory is won, careful consideration of the 
advantage of covered, half-covered, or positions in the open 
in each case, ammunition supply, &c. ‘The question of the 





+ For many years editor of this publication and a notable Cavalry 
authority, who died in October, 1909 (see THe JourNAL for January, 1910, 
p. 82).—E.G. 
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Light Field Howitzer'being the only weapon for Field.Artillery 
is again cropping up in the desire. to increase the effect and yet 
simplify the Armament of Artillery. In Germany the Field 
Howitzer shell of 1905 is being everywhere experimented with, 
and the question as to whether common shell is required for 
Field guns is being considered. The writer goes into technical 
questions of the use of brackets, fixed ammunition, fuses, . &c., 
which cannot, of course, be reproduced here, and the advan- 
tages of covered positions, &c., are discussed.. To the use of 
the telephone by the Artillery commanders in communication 
with the officer commanding the troops. much attention was 
devoted in 1909. Its advantages are obvious. 


FIELD ARTILLERY IN INDIVIDUAL STATES. 


Austria-Hungary. — The reorganisation of the Artillery was 
completed in 1909. New Regulations and Training Manuals 
were issued. The main object of these as regards the direction 
of Artillery when engaged against other Troops, and not merely 
in material destruction, is to so act as to support and to give 
effect to the other arms, especially to the Infantry. The regula- 
tions emphasise the fact that success is not so much due to a 
preponderance in the number of guns as to better command, 
suitable choice, and arrangement of the Fire positions, calm 
direction, accurate shooting, and good ammunition supply. The 
chief point requiring good judgment is when to fire on hostile 
Artillery hindering the advance of our own Infantry, and when 
to fire on the enemy’s Infantry. It is recommended that at first 
indirect fire should be opened from concealed positions, but 
later on, when the objectives are often in movement: or have 
frequently to be changed, then fire should be delivered from 
half-covered positions or even in the open. Fire from groups 
of guns often in échelon is recommended. In the attack on 
an enemy deployed in position every effort should be made to 
obtain early preponderance of fire over his artillery, so as to 
give full support to our own Infantry. If the hostile Artillery 
is so hidden as to be invulnerable advance in échelon is recom- 
mended covered by the fire of the batteries remaining in position 
directly the enemy is compelled to show up. For the rest the 
regulations are in accord with those of the German artillery. 


Belgium. — New Artillery training regulations (provisional) 
were tried at the beginning of 1909. Each Field Battery consists 
of six guns and six ammunition wagons. The second line of 
seven ammunition wagons and one provision wagon, the “‘heavy 
baggage’ of one baggage wagon, and one provision wagon. 
The number of rounds carried in each limber is 40, in each 
ammunition wagon 61. Total, with first line, 846 rounds; with 


Second, 707=1,553. 
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France.— The establishment of 3o Batteries of four guns 
each Army Corps,t total 120, does not satisfy artillerists 
as a finality. In the course of time it is hoped six other bat- 
teries will be raised, making 144 guns per Corps. Provision 
is now made for 312 rounds per gun to be carried with the 
batteries and 232 in the Ammunition Columns; total, 544 per 
gun. 

It is thought that each Artillery Brigade should have a sec- 
tion of Machine Guns attached to it to ward off sudden flank 
attack when in position or when limbered up. A Telephone 
equipment is now supplied to each Battery, carried by three 
mounted men for communication with the Artillery Brigade 
Commander, &c. A committee is revising the Artillery Training 
Regulations. The Morocco experiences lead to no conclusions 
worth notice for want of proper objectives. 


Germany. — The New German Regulations and tactical 
methods are given at great length, the Report going into the 
employment of Horse Artillery with Cavalry, particularly incul- 
cating the necessity of the Horse Artillery taking up a covered 
position in support of the latter when the hostile Bice Artillery 
is already in position; otherwise, when covering the rapidly 
changing phases of the Cavalry, Fight, they usually take up 
positions rapidly in the open. There is a section giving the 
arrangement of the different échelons of the Ammunition 
Columns with the method of supply, which is interesting, but 
there is not space here to reproduce it. The changes in the 
method of using Common Shell and shrapnel in the Field are 
given, including the precautions when firing over the heads 
of their own Infantry. 


Great Britain In reporting on the British Field 
Service Regulations the writer remarks: ‘“‘It is worth 
our knowing that the Heavy Artillery is entrusted among 
other duties with that of combating Shielded Arillery with 
oblique fire, and that Mountain Batteries can be used with less 
risk to accompany the Infantry in the attack, as they can, even 
in a flat country, more easily take advantage of cover. The 
writer remarks somewhat satirically that it is remarkable that 
the British Artillery is instructed <o fire at moving targets such 
as dirigible balloons from platforms (boats, &c.) that are them- 
selves in motion. In the manoeuvres of 1909 the good training 
and grasp of the tactical situation of their artillery was remark- 
able, but very little use was made of covered positions.t + 


Italy—The reorganisation of the Field Artillery was 
founded on the 6-gun Battery basis. But experiments have 





+See Tue Journat for February, 1910, p. 234.—E.G. 
++ The same remark was made regarding the practice of our Field 
Artillery in the German account of the South African War.—E.G. 
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been made with 4-gun Batteries at their annual practice, and 
also with the Horse Artill at manoeuvres. The Heavy 
Artillery is to consist of two Heavy Field Howitzer Regiments 
of 14 Batteries, and one Heavy Artillery Regiment of six Bat- 
teries. Each Battery has four guns only. 


FIELD ENGINEERING IN 1go9. 


In Field Engineering theory and practice are oceans wide 
apart. The Boer War, and, above all, the Russo-Japanese 
War, so impressed upon us its importance in the conduct of 
war with modern weapons that those voices which cried out 
that the use of the spade killed the offensive spirit were silenced. 
In all armies directions were elaborated for the construction of 
Field entrenchments by Infantry. In all Field Service Regula- 
tions it was laid down that the Infantry must be practised in 
throwing up Field entrenchments without the aid of Engineers, 
that all officers must be able to choose suitable ground and to 
supervise the work. Entrenching tools were also (more or less) 
provided. What is, however, the use of all this when the 
spade or entrenching tool is grudgingly carried as a burdensome 
appendage to the equipment, and is never taken out of its case 
during Autumn Manceuvres,t let alone its habitual use in 
co-operation with the rifle in the regular course of Instruction 
of the Infantry soldier? Major Té6pfer, in an abridgment 
of the Russian General Poljanski’s Pamphlet published in the 
Jahrbiicher for December, 1909, brings to notice the saying 
of this General that Troops only perform in War what they have 
well practised in Peace, and that if they are not well taught in 
Peace they will when forced to entrench in War do it so badly 
that their offensive spirit will suffer, and that, though we may 
carry more tools, we shall in the next war probably use them 
with less a than in the t if we do not practise 
more. Captain Kunze says inthe August Jahrbiicher that year 
by year young soldiers are passed into the reserve without 
having learnt how to entrench. Unless practised, the art of 
Field-intrenchment will be found more difficult than in the old 
days when they could relegate this to the Engineers. It is 
thought that anyone can throw up Infantry Trenches—a little 
practice in handling tools is all that is required. This is not 
so. Their correct designing and application to the ground is 
not easy. The French are paying the greatest attention to this. 
They always have a main position, an advanced position, and 
a rear or rallying position chosen with much skill, and their 
Troops are constantly practised in their construction. Attention 





+ It would be of interest to. know whether trial was made of the new 
Infantry entrenching tool, which was issued to some British troops during 
the recent Autumn Manceuvres, 1910.—E.G. 
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is drawn to Bastien’s ‘‘L’ organisation du terrain sur le champ de 
bataille.’” Paris, 1909. Ch. Lavauzelle. Our Commanders must 
awaken to the necessity for this instruction if our Subalterns, 
who have to carry out the work, are to be inspired to do it. 
In the French Army each Infantry soldier carries an intrenching 
tool, and every Battalion carries (on pack-horses in regimental 
transport) 48 shovels, 16 picks, and 8 F axes in addition. Each 
Company carries 112 spades, 32 picks, 12 hand axes, 4 felling 
axes, 16 fascine knives, 1 folding saw, and 4 pairs of wire 
nippers. 


Military Bridging, — There is nothing in this year’s Report 
to add to that given last year+ as regards Germany. It notices 
the proposals by General Spaccamela for the reorganisation of 
the Italian bridging trains as published in the Rivista di Art. 
e Genio, January, 1909. It gives a sketch of an auxiliary Trestle 
Bridge from the Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift over a stream about 
130 ft. wide and 17 ft. above the water, the total length being 
256 ft. It was constructed chiefly of two-leggéd trestles of 
simple material with four sets of four-legged trestles in the 
centre standing on piles. Cross bracing was used to strengthen 
the structure. The skilful use of bridging expedients by the 
British Engineers, profiting by their rich experience in the 
Colonies, India, &c., is much praised, especially their floating 
bridges, and the articles in the Royal Engineer Journal describing 
these are alluded to. The portable bridging train carried on 
camels and used by the Russians in their Trans-Caspian Pro- 
vinces is mentioned. As regards organisation, the Report 
notices the proposals of Captain Grubb, R.E., for the reorgani- 
sation of the Engineers with the British larger divisions, and 
remarks that the total of train demanded for°the four Royal 
Engineer companies would amount to 99 carriages. 





+ See Tue Journat for March, 1910, p. 372.—E.G. 


(To: be continued.) 
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EMINENT MARINE ARTISTS. 
By Harry. PARKER. 
No. 1.—THE Two.VAn DE VELDES. 


TO all who use the sea in particular, but to all who are in- 
terested in ships and sailors also, there must. be a fascination 
in what, for want of a better term, I will call nautical icono- 
graphy. By this term I mean not only the portraiture of naval 
worthies, which in itself is a most attractive subject, but all 
kinds of pictorjal representation of sea life. There will be 
many members of this society, then, who will want to know 
something about pictorial presentment of men, events, and things 
connected with the sea. Some of these may be collectors of 
pictures and prints, some investigators of questions concerning 
ships, rigging, and the like, and others merely interested in the 
subject. have been asked to do what I can to help. these 
inquirers with such special knowledge and experience as I may 


have of the matter. 


Now there are various methods of dealing with this matter, 
as, for example, the sub-division under subject-headings, a plan 
having much-to recommend it, and there are others. But to 
my view, the best and, therefore, the most suitable way is to 
describe briefly the men who produced works of naval or nautical 


interest. 


Of the earlier artists in this country who devoted themselves 
to sea pieces, the two Van de Veldes naturally take the most 
prominent place. The principal members of this remsrkable 
family of artists were Esais, born about 1590, who excelled in 
battles, cavalry skirmishes, and the like; John, a younger 
brother, noted for his roar Ae and merry-makings, as well 
as for his engraving ; Adrian, born about 1639, who, whilst yet 
a boy, covered his father’s house with sketches of all kinds of 
animals; and finally, the two whom we are now considering, 
William Vande Velde the elder; and his son of the same’name, 
who by universal’consent take precedence over any other naval 
painters of the early school. 


William Van de Velde the elder was born at Leyden. in 
1610, and his younger days were spent at sea in.the capacity, of 
Kondschapper (reporter) to the Admiralty service at Amsterdam, 
where: he acquired the technique which will be found so pro- 
minent in all his works: He began his artistic career by sending 
sketches with the reports he had to make at the close of ‘each 
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cruise, and later on in his spare time he executed larger draw- 
ings in sepia and Indian ink of the rough draughts he had made 
during these voyages. His talents came before the notice of 
the Dutch States, and he was given the use of a small ship, 
so that he might view with greater ease the design and move- 
ments of vessels present in various fights. At times he exposed 
himself to the most imminent danger in order to witness and 
describe more fully some detail or instance of value. 


After leaving the Dutch employ he accepted the invitation 
of Charles II., and came to England in 1675, accompanied by 
hisson. The two were appointed marine painters to the King, 
and were granted separate pensions from the Crown by order 
of the Privy Seal, as follows :—‘‘ Charles the Second, by the 
Grace of God, etc., to our dear cousin Prince Rupert, and the 
rest of our Commissioners for executing the place of Lord High 
Admiral of England, greeting. Whereas we have thought fit 
to allow the salary of one hundred pounds per annum unto 
William Vandervelde the elder, for taking and making draughts 
of sea fights; and the like salary of one hundred pounds per 
annum to William Vandervelde the younger, for putting the 
said draughts into colours for our particular use; our will and 
pleasure is, and we do hereby authorize and require you to issue 
your orders for the present and further establishment of the said 
salaries to the aforesaid Willjam Vandervelde the elder and 
William Vandervelde the younger, to be paid unto them, or . 
either of them during our pleasure, and for so doing, these our 
letters shall be your sufficient warrant and discharge. 


** Given under our privy-seal at our Palace of Westminster, 
the 2oth day of February, in the 26th year of our reign (viz., 
1675).” 


Both father and son enjoyed these salaries during the reign 
of King Charles and also that of his brother James. 


Whilst still in the Dutch employ, the elder Van de Velde 
accompanied Admiral de Ruyter to Solebay. His enthusiasm 
was so great over sketching this action that he sailed in and 
out amongst the enemy’s ships without the least anxiety of the 
danger he was every moment exposed to, attentive only to his 
drawing and the most minute details, for the portrayal of which 
he came to be so much admired among connoisseurs. James, 
Duke of York, greatly patronized Van de Velde on his arrival 
in England, and requested him to paint for him the action in 
Solebay, correcting the artist’s drawings from his own personal 
experience and observations; and it is said that in the Duke’s 
collection there were no less than eighteen by this artist alone. 


Those best acquainted with nautical affairs are unanimous. 
in commendation of his pictures. His later works were nearly 
perfect, the composition, the architecture, and rigging of the 
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ships, and the manner in which their movements were shown, 
being beyond reproach. 


Latter-day artists are no less delighted with the facility and 
clearness of his pencilling and colouring, whether in his storm: 
pieces or the light breezes and calms. 


The present value of his drawings and paintings has not 
depended, like those of other artists, on the fashion of the day. 
henever they appear in the sale rooms their value almost 
invariably increases, and what might be considered a high 
price at one sale is greatly exceeded on a subsequent occasion. 
The elder Van de Velde ended his days at Greenwich in 1693, 
and he was buried in St. James’ Church. 


His son and pupil, William Van de Velde the younger, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1633. He received elementary 
instruction from his father, and afterwards studied under Simon 
de Vleiger, a masterly painter of sea storms and gales, etc. 
Under this able director he made rapid progress, and soon 
arrived at perfection in this particular branch. On arriving in 
England with his father, as already mentioned, he worked for a 
time upon the less difficult details of the latter’s pictures; but 
this did not satisfy his ambition, and soon he went ahead, not 
only of the elder William, but of every other artist of his school. 
His composition was more tastefully arranged, his ships were 
more correctly designed, and were of a more yeas and pleas- 
ing form. Perhaps this was due in part to the improvement in 
the more modern vessels, but no eye has ever produced any 
work equal to his in the clearness of the clouds, the variety 
of the serene skies, the gloomy horror of the storms, the look 
of genuine nature in his agitated or still waters, or the lovely 
graduation of his distances. 


His pictures were greatly admired in England, and those 
that were distributed around the Low Countries were eagerly 
sought after and purchased for large sums. In Holland, there- 
fore, very few remained, and at the present day the majority 
are to be found in English homes or in the Royal collection. 
Very few that I have particularly noticed are on view in our 
public galleries. 


Records of the number of his drawings and paintings are 
unknown. Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne describes about 330 
of his pictures, and recounts many particulars regarding them ; 
but about the years 1778-1780, 8,000 were sold by public auction, 
mostly sketches. He was an adept at work of this kind, which 
he produced with great rapidity. It is said that in one evenin 
he would fill a quire of paper and write over the drawing o} 
each-ship her name and commander, proving thereby that he 
had been present at the scene he was portraying. The value of 
his finished works is continually increasing, drawings which were 
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publicly sold for a few shillings not many years ago. now realis- 
ing as many pounds, and as these masterpieces are distributed 
more and more into private collections, or are lost, burnt, or 
destroyed by accident, so prices will go on increasing for the 
few that remain for the enthusiast and collector to compete for. 


The younger Van de Velde died on 6th April, 1707, leaving 
behind him a name that is world renowned*and works that are 
the envy of our present-day artists and the glory of lovers of 
naval art. ' 


Note.—A portrait of Van de Velde the younger, which 
want of space will not allow us to reproduce, is given in the 
current number of the Mariner’s Mirror. - It is from an engrav- 
ing by J. Smith after Godfrey Kneller, and it is believed that no 
other authentic portrait survives.—Epb. R.U.S.I. JOURNAL. 














THE BOATSWAIN’S CALL. 
As It Was, and as it Should Still Be, used in H.M. Navy.. 
By a LIEUTENANT, R.N. 


TERMS: ‘The Boatswain’s Call’’ or ‘‘ Boatswain’s- 

Whistle ”’ is an instrument by means of which orders may be 
passed round a ship in the quickest and easiest manner; firstly, 
by recognised ‘‘ calls’’ or signals, differing from each other in 
notes, tone and shrillness—these should be understood by all 
hands on board without the interpretation being ‘‘ piped’’ by 
the boatswain’s mate, that is to say, without its being shouted 
verbally; secondly, by recognised ‘‘ pipes’’ which draw the 
attention of all hands to an order which the boatswain’s mate 
is about to ‘‘ pipe’’ or ‘‘sing out’’; thirdly, by recognised 
‘*calls’’? which should be understood as salutes or marks of 
respect. 
It is correct generally, however, to use the word “‘ pipe’ 
as a verb, e.g., ‘pipe reelers’’ or ‘‘ pipe down.’’ In some 
cases the verb to be employed must be ‘‘call,’’ e.g., ‘‘ call the 
hands ’’ or ‘‘ call boatswain’s mates.’’ This, however, appears 
to mean call in a literal sense. It was till recently usual for a 
boatswain’s mate after having called attention by means of his. 
‘*call,’? when about to deliver a long order or a ‘‘ long pipe’”’ 
to preface it with ‘‘ D’ye hear there!’’ This custom, however, 
is being rapidly forgotten. 

Parts of the ‘‘ call ’’: 


Side View. B zh A.—The “‘ Buoy.” 
B.—The “‘ Gun.”’ 
“Wey A C.—The “ Keel.” 
BPs Te a E =e) D.—The ‘‘ Shackle.’’ 


The ‘‘ buoy’’ is the whistle proper; the ‘‘gun’’ is the 
blow-pipe; the ‘‘keel’’ is to facilitate its manipulation; the 
**snackle’’ takes the chain.. (Note: The dark spot E is 
intended to represent the hole into the ‘‘ buoy.’’) 











THE MANNER OF USING THE BOATSWAIN’S CALL. 


If the call is blown into with moderate force a certain note, 
dependent on the make of the call, will be obtained. If, 
however, it be blown into with greater force and the air which 
would escape is throttled by the fingers, a note of almost an 
octave above the former one will be sounded. By moderating 
the throttling, that is, by not closing the fingers completely 
over the side of the ‘‘ buoy,’’ any note between these may be 
obtained. I will be bold enough to state that there are at 
least eight notes capable of production by the hands (or the 
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hands and mouth) of an expert boatswain’s mate. By gradu- 
ally closing the fingers over it is possible to run from one note 
into the other, giving a somewhat similar effect as would be 
obtained by, sliding a finger down a string of a fiddle. The 
hand should contain the side of the ‘‘ buoy ”’ close against the 
ball of the thumb. The tip of the thumb should be resting on 
the ‘‘shackle” or rather beyond it. The first finger should 
_gtasp the call to the ball of the thumb by resting on the middle 
-of the side of the ‘‘ keel.’””» When throttled, the hand should 
*be clenched, bringing the middle finger to the outer side of 
the ‘‘ buoy,’’ and the third and fourth fingers close against it, 
-taking care not to touch any part of the edge of the hole in the 
““buoy,’’ as this would stop the sound altogether. When 
open, the second, third and fourth fingers should be lifted 
together. When running a note up, as mentioned above, the 
‘second, third and fourth fingers are slowly closed (or opened). 
The three methods of blowing the call: (1) By blowing 
with an even pressure, with sufficient, but not too great power to 
get the clearest note at the particular state of the throttling. 
(2) As above, but introducing throughout a trill similar in 
effect to that produced in a whistle with a pea inside. This may 
be done by allowing the tongue to vibrate whilst blowing, as. if 
making the sound of a prolonged ‘‘R”’ without allowing any 
voice to escape. (3) As in (1), but blowing with a ‘ vibrating 
pressure,’’ producing an effect similar to a canary singing. 


THE METHOD OF SHEWING VARIOUS PIPES AND 
CALLS GRAPHICALLY. 


It should be understood that the ‘‘ expression,’’ if such a 
term may be used, gives the method or the “‘ touch ’’ with which 
many calls are carried out, é.g., in the call ‘‘ walk back’’ (or 
ease a rope) the speed of the undulations indicates to the hands 
what speed of ‘‘ walking back ” is required of them. Similarly, 
‘belay ’’ sharply piped indicates ‘‘ Catch a turn,’’ not ‘‘ Take 
your time and belay and coil down ”’; consequently the length 
of the calls shewn below is only arbitrary ; the actual expression 
I am unable to convey on paper. Along the top of each figure 
is a horizontal scale of seconds of time, which represents roughly 
the period of the pipe or call. Line i, or lower, represents the 
open note; line ii, or upper, the fully throttled note; the slope 
of the pen line represents the rate of rise and fall owing to 
throttling, which has been described. 

1st method of blowing is shown by the plain line thus 





2nd method of blowing is shown by a hatched line, thus 
HE EEEPP PAPILLAE 


3rd method of blowing is shown by a wavy line, thus 


wMmnnrr~rrsAaA 2 
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CALLS. 
(1). ‘‘ Call Boatswain’s Mates.”’ 
-- +--+ <= --+  etc., until they turn up. This 


is to call boatswain’s mates before a long call such as ‘‘ Dinner ” 
is piped, when the custom is for all boatswains’ mates to pipe 


in chorus. eae : 
(2). ‘‘ Pipe the Side.’”’ (Note: There is no trill in this 


pipe; the scale of seconds is a little too low). 


Oe 





This is a mark of respect paid to admirals and captains, and 
officers in command of ships in the Royal Navy, also to foreign 
officers (naval) at all times when coming on board or leaving one 
of H.M. ships. It is also piped when a funeral leaves the ship 
as the coffin containing the remains passes over the side. It 
is also piped when an officer flying a pendant, that is, an officer 
representing his captain or admiral, passes over the side. It is 
piped always twice: when coming on board—firstly, when bow 
oars are laid in, secondly, as the officer comes over the ship’s 
side. When leaving the ship—firstly, when the officer goes 
through the gangway, secondly, when bow oars are got out. 
This mark of respect is very rarely paid to military or civil 
Officers, but is purely a naval custom. This was the call piped 
at Windsor on the occasion of the funeral of H.M. King 
Edward VII. (Note: The longer this call is drawn out the 
better. Above is shown a sort of average for one boatswain’s 
mate. Several may carry it on in chorus to greater length). 

(3). ‘‘ Pipe Still.” 

Sc¢.F OF SECONDS 


° ® 2 3 ‘ , a ° 10 " 12 





ry 
(Note: Should be started sharply and finished sharply.) 
Indicates stand ‘“‘still’’ or to ‘“‘attention’’ either as a salute 
to a passing ship, or to avert an accident during work. 
(4). ‘‘ Pipe Down.” 
SCALE OF SECONDS 
° ? 2 3 4 6 6 ? 6 : 10 " 12 


(Sharp, 


11 ee finish) J 
‘ ITITTITITTTITT TNT 


Means (1) Hands to turn in; (2) Hands down from aloft; 
(3) Hands not required until further orders. The meaning 
should be immediately understood by the time of day and week. 
This is the call for lowering washed clothes. I know of no 
call for ‘‘ stand by to wash clothes’? and have never heard of 
such an order being given. 
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(5). ‘* Reelers.”’ 


SCALE OF SECONDS 
i) 1 2 3 4 6 6 ? 8 9 10 " 


Calls the hands told off for heaving the hand log; up to 
recently this when piped called the sounding party, who work 
the sounding machine. 


(6). ‘* Haul taut.” 


SCALE OF SECONDS. 
oO 1 2 3 


ai Bf Sharp finish 
i 


(7). ‘** Haul,”’ ‘‘ Hoist,’’ or ‘‘ Haul Away ’’ (according to 
how piped). 


SCALE OF SECONDS 
0 ‘ 2 8 . 6 . ? 6 9, 


i i ee AO A —— ——: 
4 “Haul” “Hoist” or 
r tT = “Haul Away.” 


Haul is a signal for all to haul together. All fall back at 


the point shown by the arrow head. : 
Hoist, or haul away, is a signal to walk or run away with 





it. 
(8). ‘‘ Walk Back.” 

SCALE OF SECONOS 

6 ° ’ 8 gS 10 " 12 


A very expressive call, meaning ‘‘ease’’ (a rope). The 
rate at which it is required to ease varies as the undulations in 
the call. It proceeds as long as the ‘‘ walking back ”’ continues. 


(9). ‘‘Light To.” 


SCALE OF SECONDS 


© ’ 2 3 7 5 6 7 5 . ©. " 12 
ii 4 
‘ f EEA 
Means, ‘‘ Let go.”’ 
(10). ‘‘ Belay.” 


SCALE OF SECONDS 


0 , 2 2 4 s ‘6 
a2 : 
4 ‘ —< (Sharp stop) 


Means “‘ Turn up,”’ ‘‘ Catch a turn,’’ etc. 











genset oie Ripe ds 
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(11). ‘‘ Avast!” or “‘ High Enough !”’ 
SCALE OF SECONDS 
7 9 


® i) 2 3 4 8 r 
as P 
“i ; (Sharp stop) 


(12).. ‘* Sweepers.”’ 


SCALE OF SECONDS 


0 , 2 3 4 6 6 ? 6 SF 0 " ‘ 
i 


(Note: More undulations may be put in. Calls the upper 
deck and lower deck sweepers to their work). - 


(13). Dinner or Supper. 


SCALE OF SECONDS 





N.B.—Finish up with ‘‘ Pipe Down.”’ 

Usually played in chorus for any meal, and should be 
lengthened out as far as possible. 

(14). ‘‘ Heave Round the Capstan.”’ 


SCALE OF SECONDS 


i.-7 “oe ti 


etc., for about a minute, boatswain’s mates relieving each other. 
Very difficult without practice. It may be noted that in this 
call every ‘‘ note’”’ is used from that of the whistle itself to 
what may be termed the ‘“‘ throttled whistle.’’ This, as shown, 
is the correct method of playing the call; but, because this 
method is difficult, the call is often played as shown in (14a), 
which is easier :— 
(14a). 


4CALE OF SECONDS. 
‘ 2 3 ‘ 8 6 ? 8 9 10 " 12 


etc., as before, 
VOL. LV. F 
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(15). ‘* Veer and Haul,’’ First ‘‘ Veer,”’ or ‘*‘ Walk Back’’ 
for about five seconds, then ‘‘ Heave round the Capstan ’’ for 
about five seconds, and repeat as before as long as it is required, 
boatswain’s mates taking turns. ‘‘ Haul and Veer ’’—ditto, the 
opposite. 

(16). If an order be given by an officer which it is desired 
should be obeyed ‘‘ All together,’’ the executive order will be 
similar to the “‘ still’’ piped on the boatswain’s call, but about 
one quarter as long, 

N.B.—I know of no call for ‘‘ Lash up and Stow Ham- 
mocks.”’ 
; PIPEs. 

(17). ‘‘ Away Galley.”’ As for ‘ Piping the Side,’’ fol- 
lowed by a long-drawn ‘‘ Aw-a-a-y Galley,”’ the longer the 
better. 


(18). Away any other boat, or before any short “ pipe.’’ 
SCALE OF G&CONOS 
° ’ 2 3 4 i 
Sharp finish 


4 ~ 
a ) Followed by Aw-a-a-y Ist Cutter or any other boat. 


Sharp finish. 
Followed by ‘‘ Aw-a-a-y First Cutter’ (or any other boat). 


(19). Before a long pipe such as ‘‘Call the Hands,” 
‘*Call the Starboard (or Port) Watch,” ‘‘ Lash up and Stow 
Hammocks,”’ all of which are drawn out as long as possible. 


Scale in seconds :-— 
SCALE OF SECONDS 


Sif ek tee Nel 


Followed by ‘‘ D’ye hear, there,’’ and then the “‘ Pipe.” 




















THE LAST OF THE EAST INDIAMEN. 
By W. B. WHALL. 


UNTIL the year 1833 the Hon. E. India Company’s fleet 
formed as regular a service as did the Royal Navy. ‘‘ John 
Company’s’’ ships were in build almost identical with the 
King’s Ilana they were armed and manned sufficiently to: 
repel an attack by a privateer, and in many notable instances 
they more than held their own against ships of war. [W. S.. 
Lindsay, ‘‘ History of Merchant Shipping,’’ Vol. II., Appendix. 
11, gives a summary of these war services.] 

The size of the Company’s ships gradually increased. 
About the year 1700 the largest were under 500 tons, though. 
their ‘‘ burthen ’’ was one-third greater. By the middle of the- 
century the regulation size seems to have been 499 tons (why ?) 
and about 668 tons ‘‘ burthen’’; their armament was 22 guns, 
carried on one deck. At last, about 1770, this stock size was 
departed from, and in 1788 we find a sudden jump to the Warley 
and others of over 1,100 tons; 1,200 tons was seldom exceeded 
until] the early part of the XIX Century. E. W. Cook, R.A., 
has left us a fine drawing of the Thames, of 1829, of 1,424 tons, 
pierced for 40 guns, 

The Company’s service was quite apart from the rest of 
the Merchant Service. For example, rules as to cadets and 
officers, hiring of ships, and other matters, were regulated by 
Act of Parliament. The commands were very valuable, and 
were often bought and sold. In those palmy days, what with 
pay, commissions, tonnage space allowed for trade, and so on, 
a commander often made as much as £10,000 in a voyage. If 
a man made four successful voyages he was expected to retire. 

The Company’s monopoly of the Indian trade was taken 
from it in 1814; and when the China trade was also thrown 
open, by the terms of the Charter of 1833, the Company :could 
no longer trade, and its ships were sold. In place of it many 
private firms sprang up, buying the old ‘‘ tea-wagons’’ and 
building new ships. In this connection such names as Somes, 
Wigram and Green at once come to mind. [Lindsay, Vol. II., 
Sauer 14, shows what became of the ships of the Company’s 

eet. 

efore Government built the special transports for the 
Indian service these modern Indiamen did nearly all the 
trooping; and in the pre-canal days, when the P; & O. was the 
only steam passenger line to India, all but the rich and those 
in a hurry went out ‘round the Cape,’”’ so that they were 
always full of passengers. 52 1 

F 2 
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The ships built for the Eastern service after 1833 were of 
the highest class, and the best examples were found between 
1850 and 1870. The finest vessels of all were those of T. & W. 
Smith. These ships were built at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Perhaps nothing better shows the vast change that has 
come over merchant shipping than advertisements. In the days 
of the Indiaman the first page of the Times was taken up with 
such notices as this :— 


Madras and Calcutta. The East India Ship Hotspur, 
Al, 14 years, 1,050 tons, Henry Toynbee, F.R.A.S., com- 
amander, will sail for the above ports on July 5th. Carries 
-an experienced surgeon and a good milking cow. 


Passengers engaged a cabin or part of a cabin absolutely 
void of fittings. They had to provide their own bedding, 
washing arrangements, and furniture. The meals were some- 
what elaborate considering the period. The dinner was: of three 
courses and dessert, fish being absent. No liquor could be 
bought, but wine and beer were served at dinner, and at ‘‘grog”’ 
(11 a.m. and 9 p.m.), and there was champagne twice a week ; 
besides the ‘‘ good milking cow,’’ sheep, pigs, ducks and fowls 
were carried for cuddy use, and the calf, which always accom- 
panied the cow, appeared on the table when down South. As 
much as £300 was sometimes paid for a stern cabin. 

The seamen slept in hammocks which were piped up into 
the nettings; at sea the hammocks of the watch on deck, in 
Calcutta those of all hands. This was a good arrangement, 
as it gave more air space in the forecastle. The midshipmen 
also slept in hammocks, their berth in the steerage being a 
somewhat dismal hole; the third mate lived with them in bend 
the second mate and surgeon shared a cabin between them, 
the first mate and commander each having a cabin of their own. 
Grog was served out to the men at dinner time and on Saturday 
nights, “‘ sweethearts and wives’’; and whenever all hands 
were called out at night to reef topsails or shorten sail the main 
brace was spliced after the work was done. 

_ The ceremonies at crossing the Line and ‘* Dead horse ’”’ 
were encouraged, and a voyage never passed without theatricals 
and dances in the cuddy. : 

Possibly the best remembered firm of that jod is 
““Green’s.’’ Besides Smith’s and Green’s were Wigram’s, 
Dunbar’s, and others of less note; but at the time we are con- 
sidering the last two were gradually withdrawing from the 
Indian trade for the Colonial, 

All the ships were of wood. All were, for merchant vessels, 
heavily manned. A thousand-ton ship would have a’ crew, all 
told, of seventy. In this number, besides the seamen, were 
butchers, cooks and cuddy servants. The watch on deck’ would 
number twenty-five seamen, besides’ midshipmen and the 
officer. These ‘‘ midshipmen’’ came from families’ where 
4400, of so, could be spared for a boy’s’sea’caréer; they were, 




















Se 
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therefore, of a better class socially than the general run of 
merchant officers. From these youngsters the mates were 
picked, and a stranger from outside was a rarity. The seamen 
were as good as Britain ever possessed; fine, able men, all 
thorough sailors. A ‘‘ Dutchman” was a rarity, though there 
were always some West Indian negroes; numbers had served 
in the navy. The ships were “‘ frigate-built,’’ and copper 
fastened throughout; a ship of 1,100 tons, in 1860, cost close 
on £40,000. Smith’s ships were pierced for guns, having 
regulation gun ports and ring and eye bolts for the breechings- 
The Blenheim and Marlborough of their fleet were built exactly, 
in design and scantlings, as the 40-gun frigate of their date 
1848) ; they were submitted to a special Government survey and 
reported fit to carry armaments. In 1851 they were judged to 
be the finest merchant ships afloat. Smith’s smaller ships, 
such as Hotspur and Saint Lawrence, were equal to the large 
corvette class, but were not true corvettes, inasmuch as they 
had. poop and forecastle, The ships of Green and Wigram of 
the same date were not«pierced for guns, though they had 
square windows in their poops for lighting the passengers’ 
cabins; they were more graceful models than the bluff frigates 
of Smith. 

These ships obtained all the choicest freight, out and home; 
and, always being full of troops and passengers, they paid so 
well that unless they made 40 per cent. they were thought to 
be doing badly. Considertag their build, for they were not 
clippers, though they had a sharp rise of floor, they made 
wonderful passages; this was due to the facts that owing to 
their large crews they could make and shorten sail quickly, and 
could ‘‘ carry on’’; and that they could run out a gale without 
heaving to. It used to be said that they made their passages 
at night; no matter what the hour, as soon as there was the 
least decrease in wind, sail was made instantly. Again, sail 
was never shortened until absolutely necessary. In tropical 
squalls, when by the wind the ships were luffed and shaken 
through them, instead of lowering royals and skysails; and 
topmast and square lower studding sails were often hung on 
to when the royals and first reef of topsails were in; they were, 
in fact, carried on to for all they were worth, but legitimately 
it was considered bad seamanship to lose a sail or spar, other 
than a studding sail boom. 

An average passage was 90 days, but often such runs as 
70 to 80 days ‘‘from pilot to pilot’’ were made, and when in 
1857 some of the celebrated clippers were engaged to carry 
troops to India, thev were beaten by the slower but better 
sailed ‘* Blackwallers.”’ 

From 1869, when the Suez Canal opened, freights went 
sharpiy down. By 1871 scarcely a passenger went round the 
Cape. The trooping was all done vid the Canal; and the 
sailing Indiaman passed away. 
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i The following are the principal appointments which have been 
sini made : — ; 

Rear-Admirals—Sir H. B. Jackson, K.C.B., K.C.V.0O., F.R.8S., to 
command Royal Naval War College at Portsmouth; C. Burney to command 
the Fifth Cruiser Squadron; E. E. Bradford, C.V.0O., to command the 
Fourth Cruiser Squadron; L. Bayly, C.V.0., to command the First 
Cruiser Squadron. Captains—R. E. Wemyss, M.V.O., to be Commodore 
2nd Class, for command of Royal Naval Barracks, Devonport; F. C. 
Learmouth to Hearty; F. C. C. Pasco to Research; A. C. Leveson to 
Indefatigable; W. E. Goodenough to Cochrane; E. La T. Leatham to 
King Alfred and as Flag-Captain to Rear-Admiral Farquhar; C. M. de 
Bartolomé to Neptune; A. A. M. Duff to Indomitable and as Flag- 
Captain to Rear-Admiral Bayly; H. S. Grant to Black Prince; M. E. 
Browning, M.V.O., to be Inspector of Target Practice; F. G. Eyre to 
be Chief Inspector of Naval Ordnance; A. W. Waymouth to Triumph. 
Commanders—H. G. Somerville to Alert; W. Tomkinson to command of 
Portsmouth Submarine Flotilla; C. T. Borrett to Cormorant. 





Vice-Admiral H. 8S. H. Prince Louis of Battenberg, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G., ete., transferred the command of the Atlantic Fleet to his 
successor, Rear-Admiral Sir J. R. Jellicoe, K.C.V.O., C.B., at Portsmouth, 
on the 20th ult., his flag being struck on board the Prince of Wales the 
same evening; Sir J. R. Jellicoe has been granted acting rank as Vice- 
Admiral, and his flag was hoisted on board the Prince of Wales the 
following morning. 

The first-class battleships Prince of Wales and Queen were paid off at 
Portsmouth and Devonport on the 14th ult., respectively, and recom- 
missioned on the following day for a further term of service in the 
Atlantic Fleet. 

Vice-Admiral Sir G. Le C. Egerton, K.C.B., transferred the command 
of the Cape of Good Hope Station to his successor, Rear-Admiral P. 
W. Bush, M.V.O., at Simon’s Bay, on the 4th inst., and left for 
England by the mail steamer the same day; the Hermes, the flag- 
ship, had been paid off on the 20th ult. at Ascension, and recommissioned 
on the following day for a’ further term of service as flagship on the Cape 
Station, Rear-Admiral Bush, the new Commander-in-Chief and her new crew 
having been conveyed to Ascension in the first-class cruiser Hawke, which 
has brought the old crew home. The Hermes, flying the flag of Rear- 
Admiral Bush, left Ascension on the 23rd ult. for St. Helena and the 
Cape, where she arrived on the 4th inst. 





Steam Trials.—The new first-class battleship Neptune, which was 
cciramissioned on the llth inst., and is eventually to take the place of 
the Dreadnought as the flagship of the Home Fleet, completed all her 
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trials satisfactorily: in September last. The Times gives the following 
details in its issue of the 7th October :— 

‘‘The results of the trials of the Neptune, battleship, are now avail- 
able. As regards the gun trials, the feature of interest was the effect 
of the firing of guns with their muzzles almost exactly over the turrets 
of the guns in front; for the two turrets aft were thus arranged, the 
guns of the one to the rear and at a higher level than those of the 
turret in front. No inconvenience was caused by the blast, and thus 
the four guns in these two turrets, as well as the two guns on each 
broadside, may be fired simultaneously astern. The gun mountings, of 
the hydraulic type, for ensuring accuracy and rapidity of fire (supplied 
by the Vickers Company), gave full satisfaction. 

‘* As regards the speed performance, it is interesting that the Neptune 
is the first battleship tried without cruising turbines. In place of these 
separate units fitted in many recent ships, the ordinary high-pressure 
turbine is lengthened. At low power the steam does useful work for the 
full length of the high and low pressure turbines, by which a satisfactory 
range of expansion is got; but at higher powers the steam is admitted at 
an intermediate stage in the length of the turbine with economical 
results. Progressive trials, each of four hours, were run at powers ranging 
from 1,800 up to 26,000 shaft horse power. During part of each trial 
data were taken of the economy—(1) with the auxiliary machinery exhaust- 
ing into the auxiliary condenser; and (2) with such exhaust steam passing 
into the low-pressure turbine. The great advantage of the Parsons low- 
pressure turbine in the latter case was clearly demonstrated. Indeed, it 
has been proved that using only such exhaust steam from auxiliaries, the 
Neptune could travel at least five knots. When the auxiliary exhaust 
was passed to the auxiliary condenser the power on one trial was 3,662 
shaft horse power, but when the exhaust went into the turbine the power 
increased to 5,069 shaft horse power, without any additional demand upon 
the boilers. There was a corresponding increase on another trial from 
6.911 to 8,579 shaft horse power, and on others from 13,438 to 16,513, and 
from 23,579 to 26,836 shaft horse power. The fuel economy was corres- 
pondingly increased. 

‘*On the 30 hours’ trial at 70 per cent. of the full power the turbines 
developed 18,373 shaft horse power, and the speed on the measured mile 
was 19 knots; while on the full power eight hours’ trial, the mean 
power was 27,721 shaft horse power, and the speed on the mile 21°786 
knots. The Neptune was built at Portsmouth Dockyard, and the con- 
tractors for the machinery were Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Belfast, for 
whom Messrs. John Brown and Co. (Limited), Clydebank, manufactured 
the turbines, which are all of the Parsons type.”’ 

Before relieving the Dreadnought, the Neptune is to.proceed on an 
experimental cruise to the Mediterranean. It is worthy of note that this 
fine ship has been completed for sea and actually commissioned a week 
under two years from the date of her first keel plate being laid, a fact 
which reflects the greatest credit upon all concerned in her construction 
at the Portsmouth yard; she is also for her size the cheapest ship among 
the Dreadnoughts which has yet been built, as her total cost works out 
at £86°85 for each of the 19,000 tons displacement, compared with an 
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average of £101:29 for the Dreadnought, £93-065 for each of the three 


Bellerophons, and £88-115 for the three St. Vincents. 

The new third-class cruiser Blanche, which was built at Pembroke, also 
concluded her trials in September last with the following results: — 

‘‘ The machinery consists of an installation of Parsons turbines, having 
one H.P. ahead and one H.P. astern turbine on each wing shaft, and 
one L.P. ahead, with which is incorporated one L.P. astern turbine 
on each of the centre shafts—that is to say, there are four lines of 
shafting in all. In this vessel the latest Admiralty practice of dispensing 
with a separate cruising turbine has been carried-out, and so an improved 
engine-room arrangement in the limited space available has thus been 
possible. The turbines are supplied with steam by 12 Yarrow boilers of 
the latest type. 

‘‘ The speed trials required were eight hours at 15,000-shaft horse power, 
to be followed immediately by 22 hours’ trial at 11,000-shaft horse power, 
making one continuous period of 30 hours, and an eight hours’ full-power 
trial at the contract power of 18,000 shaft horse power, there being the 
usual circle, steering, gun, and torpedo trials in addition. On the first 
eight hours of the 30 hours’ trial 15,274 was the average shaft horse power, 
the mean revolutions being 472°6 per minute. During this trial measured 
mile runs were taken, which gave a mean speed of 24:4 knots, the corres- 
ponding shaft horse power being 15,473, while the coal consumption was 
1-48 Ibs. per H.P. During the remaining period of 22 hours further 
measured mile runs were taken, when the machinery developed exactly 
11,000 shaft horse power, which gave a speed of 23°33 knots, while the 
coal consumption worked out for this period of 22 hours at 1-78 lbs. 

‘On the full-power trial the mean of 18,542 shaft horse power was 
developed on 502-7 revolutions per minute, the coal consumption being 
1-02 Ibs. and oil -404 Ib., which is equivalent to a coal consumption of 
1°58 Ibs. per shaft horse power. During this trial also a series of runs 
were made over the measured mile, and a speed of 25°67 knots was 
obtained with a shaft horse power of 19,755, the engines working at 
516 revolutions per minute, and the boilers being only subject to an air 
pressure of 1-l-inch. The whole installation of machinery and _ boilers 
worked satisfactorily, and the exceptionally small water loss indicated the 
tightness of the joints of the system. The trials were run during a period 
of very stormy weather.’’ 

The Blanche, which was commissioned on the 10th November last 
for service with the First Destroyer Flotilla, is one of four third-class 
cruisers of 3,350 tons, her sister-ships being the Boadicea, which is flying 
the broad pennant of Commodore 2nd Class Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, Bart., 
M.V.O., in command of the First Flotilla; the Bellona, which is also in 
commission and senior officer’s ship of the Second Destroyer Flotilla; and 
the Blonde, still completing at Pembroke. The nominal speed of these 
ships is 25 knots, but this has been considerably exceeded in the Boadicea 
and Bellona, which have made 27-9 knots and 27-8 knots respectively. 





The Barnardo Homes and the Navy.—Everybody is aware of the 
excellent work which is carried out in the Homes for Children established 
by the late Dr. Barnardo, bat it is not perhaps so well known that the 
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Navy is now benefiting by the system he established, and we have been 
asked to draw the attention of readers of the Journat to what is now being 
done towards training boys for the sea. A few years:ago a Naval Training 
School was added to the many branches of the Homes, in which 300 boys 
are being constantly trained for the Navy and Mercantile Marine. The 
Watts’ Naval Training School (the name by which it is now known) is 
established at Elmbam on the Norfolk coast, with a branch at Yarmouth, 
and a small sailing vessel, the George L. Munro, is attached, in. which 
the boys are sent to cruise and to be initiated into the work of a seaman’s 
life afloat. This school is now officially recognised as a source from 
which boys may be regularly drawn upon for the naval service, and the 
following extract from a letter sent to the Captain Superintendent of the 
Training School at Elmham by the Inspecting Captain of Boys’ Training 
Ships may be of interest :— 
Impregnable, Devonport. 
12th June, 1910. 


Sm,—I desire to inform you that I have to-day received a most 
favourable report on 15 boys who have recently been approved for entry 
into H.M. Navy from the Watts’ Naval Training School under your orders, 
and further to state that I have awarded the Admiralty gratuity of £25 
for each of 5 of the number sent forward. 


2. The following extract from the report is forwarded for your 
information : — 
‘Taking this batch as a whole, they are an exceptional lot, 
‘‘and compare more than favourably in knowledge, intelligence 
‘‘and appearance with any similar draft of Mercantile Training 
‘Ships Boys received during the last two years.”’ 
I an, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed.) Herpert Savory, 
Inspecting Captain of Boys’ Training Ships. 
The Captain Superintendent, 
Watts’ Naval Training School, 
Elmham, Norfolk. 





The following are the principal appointments which have 
been made: — 

Rear-Admirals—L. H. Dufaure de Lajarte to command of the Second 
Division of the Second Squadron; A. J. Bouxin to be Chief of the Staff 
of the 5th Arrondissement Maritime (Toulon); C. P. M. -Poidloiie to be 
Chief of the Staff of the 2nd Arrondissement Maritime (Brest). Capitaines 
de Vaisseau—L. C. H. Martel to Waldeck-Rousseau; M. F. Grasset. to 
Patrie; M. P. F. De la Roche Kerandraon to Marseillaise; G. Lejay to 
Gloire. Capitaines de Frégate—J. F. Le Bihan to Calédonien; E. L. A. 
Malcor to Epicu and command of Dunkirk Torpedo Flotilla; M. H. Du 
Merle to Bélier and command ‘of Cherbourg Submarine Flotilla; G. F. C. 
Varney to Réquin; J. F. Prouhet to D’Estrées—Journal Officiel de la 
République Frangaise. 


France. 
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Vice-Admiral Bellue hoisted his flag on the 5th inst. at Toulon on 


board the first-class battleship Patrie, on taking over the command of 
the First Squadron, in succession to Vice-Admiral Fauque de Jonquiéres. 
Vice-Admiral Bellue has selected Capitaine de Vaisseau Didelot as his 
Chief of the Staff. 

Vice-Admiral Kiésel took over the duties on the 5th ult. of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the lst Arrondissement Maritime (Cherbourg). 

Appointment of Capitaines de Frégate.—By a decree of 1902, signed 
by M. Pelletan, names of Capitaines de Frégate were placed on a list 
for embarkation, and these officers received their appointments afloat 
strictly according to their order on the list. 

A new decree, promulgated on 15th October, has changed this arrange- 
ment, and all such appointments in future will be by the selection of the 
Minister of Marine. The new hattleships of 18,000 tons are to carry 
two Capitaines de Frégate, one as second-in-command, and the junior 
under the orders of the captain and second-in-command is to have charge 
of all the guns, both main and secondary armament, musketry, torpedoes, 
and electricity. 

Appointment to Legion of Honour.—Captain Dupendant (Mercantile 
Marine), Harbour-Master at Calais, has received the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour for his services during the raising of the Pluviose. 

Launch.—The destroyer Fourche was launched at Nantes on 22nd 
October. She is one of the series of large destroyers of 790 to 750 tons 
that have been ordered: length 242-7 feet ; beam, 23°4 feet; speed, 31 to 33 
knots; crew, 65; fitted for wireless. 





New Vessels.—In accordance with the instructions of the Minister 
of Marine the following new vessels were to be commenced in the last 
quarter of 1910:— 

At Toulon.—The destroyers Bisson and Renaudin. 

At Rochefort.—The destroyer Protet and submarines Clorinde and 
Cornélie. 

At Cherbourg.—The submarine Gustave-Zédé. 

By contract.—The destroyers Magon, Mangini and Commandant- 
Lucas. 

Names of Ships.—Admiral de Lapeyrére, Minister of Marine, has 
decided in future only to give the names of naval officers or those of 
former ships to new vessels, and not to continue those of politicians and 
distinguished civilians lately given to the new battleships and cruisers. 

The names Bisson, Protet, Magon, Mangini, and Gustave-Zédé have 
figured in the Navy List before. As regards Renaudin and Commandant- 
Lucas, the former commanded the Vengeur, sunk with all hands and with 
her colours still flying, ! according to French reports of that period and 
many French histories, in the action of 13th Prarial (Ist June, 1794), and 
the latter commanded the Redoutable at Trafalgar. 





1As a matter of fact, part of the crew were saved, including her 
Captain, Renaudin, who was made a Rear-Admiral (see Laird Clowes, p. 
235, Vol. IV.). 
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Clorinde and Cornélie were formerly frigate names; these form part 


of the new series of submarines, the first of which, Oméga, has been 
renamed Argonaute, 





Submarine Construction in France.—The Temps says that France still 
keeps the lead in submarine construction, and that many other nations 
are copying French designs, due to the genius of M. Laubeuf. 

The following vessels to his plans are in commission or under con- 
struction for the French Navy :— 


In Commission. 
4 type Siréne, 202 tons (1901); 
2 type Aigrette, 172 tons (1904); 
2 type Circé 351 tons (1907); 
18 type Pluviose, 400 tons (1907-8-9-10) ; 
of which latter 14 are in commission and 4 on their trials. 


On Trial, Under Construction, or Projected. 

16 type Brumaire, 400 tons (1909-10-11-12), these are improved 
Pluviose type with higher speed, greater radius of action, and Diésel motor ; 
2 type Brumaire, 400 tons or over (1911-12). 30 submersibles of this type 
are projected, part of the new programme presented to the Chamber. 

M. Laubeuf has under construction in private yards a certain number 
of these improved submersibles for foreign nations. 





Steam Trials.—The new first-class armoured cruiser Edgar-Quinet 
has at last satisfactorily concluded her trials. She is the last 
armoured cruiser to be completed, and it does not appear that any 
more of this class of vessel are to be built. She was laid down at Brest 
in November, 1905, launched in September, 1907, so has taken as nearly 
as possible five years to complete, and although a powerful ship, she 
represents a type which is now practically obsolete. 

Her dimensions are as follows::—Length, 515 feet; beam. 70 feet 
4 inches; draught, 27 feet 6 inches, on a displacement of 18,780 tons. She 
is protected by a complete belt of hard steel 6-7 inches thick, tapering to 
3-6 inches forward and aft from 7 feet 6 inches above to 3 feet 5 inches 
below the water-line. Above is a second belt, 5 inches thick, tapering to 
2:2 inches. Her double turrets are protected by 7°8-inch armour, the 
single turrets by 5-inch, and the casements by 4-inch. There are two 
protective decks, the upper 1-°3-inch tapering to 0°8-inch; the lower 
2°6-inch tapering to 0°8-inch. Her armament consists of fourteen 7-6-inch 
50-calibre Q.F. guns, four in pairs in turrets fore and aft, six in single 
turret amidships, and four in casements, with eighteen 6-pounders, eight 
3-pounders, and two submerged torpedo tubes. 

Her machinery consists of three sets of vertical 4-cylinder triple- 
expansion engines, to develop 36-000-I.H.P., and with 136 revolutions to 
give a speed of 23 knots, steam being supplied by 40 water-tube boilers 
of the Delaunay-Belleville type, which have a total heating surface of 
7,605 cubic metres (268,5824 cubic feet), against a grate surface of 231 
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cubic metres (8,158 cubic feet); they are tested to a pressure of 46 Ibs. to 


the square inch. 

The results of the official trials were as follows :— 

Ten hours at full power, with 40 boilers working: I.H.P. (as per 
contract, 36,000) actually developed, 36,823; coal consumption per indi- 
cated horse-power per hour (as per contract 2 lbs.), actual consumption, 
13 lbs. ; coal consumption per cubic metre of grate surface, 274 Ibs. ; mean 
speed for the 10 hours, 23-8 knots, with 137 revolutions. Three hours at 
full speed, with three-fourths (30) boilers working: I.H.P. (as per contract, 
36,000), developed, 39,893; coai consumption per indicated horse-power 
per hour, 2 lbs.; coal consumption per cubic metre of grate surface, 424 
lbs.; mean speed, 23-92 knots. 

Twenty-four hours without forced draught, with fires under all 40 
boilers: I.H.P. (as per contract, 24,000), developed, 25,416; coal con- 
sumption per indicated horse-power (as per contract, 13 Ibs), actual, 14 
lbs.; coal consumption per cubic metre of grate surface, 153 lbs.; mean 
speed, 21°93 knots. 

Six hours coal consumption trials, with 20 boilers alight. I.H.P. 
developed, 16,705; coal consumption per indicated horse power (as per con- 
tract, 14 lbs.) ; coal consumption per cubic metre of grate surface, 183 lbs. ; 
mean speed, 15°5 knots. P 

The new first-class battleship Voltaire, which has been built at the 
Chantiers de la Méditerranée, La Seyne, near Toulon, has completed her 
preliminary trials, which do not appear to have been so satisfactory as 
were expected. She is the first large ship fitted with turbines in the 
French Navy to be tried. The first trial the engines had to develop 
12,000-I.H.P., with a coal consumption per mile run of from 1,410 
to 1,510 Ibs.; in the result, the engines developed 11,741-I.H.P., 
with a consumption of 1,470 lIbs., the mean speed being about 
17 knots. At a three hours’ full speed trial, a speed of 19°2 knots was 
maintained, the contract speed being 19 knots. At another trial with 
10 boilers alight, a speed of 8 or 9 knots should have been attained, but 
only 5°6 knots was made, the coal consumption per square metre of grate 
surface being 110 Ibs., and the total consumption per hour, 6,300 lbs. 

The new destroyer Cavalier, of 600 tons displacement, built at the 
Normand works, on a six hours’ full speed trial, maintained -a speed of 
31-02 knots, the contract speed being 28 knots. Two sister vessels of the 
same series, the Fantassin and Janissaire, made 29°11 and 28°5 knots 
respectively.—La Vie Maritime and Le Yacht. 





The Distribution of Our Naval Forces.—The Temps recently published 
an article under this title, which reads as follows :— 

In a letter addressed to Dépéche de Brest, M. de Lanessau explains 
his views on the distribution of our fleet, and advises the concentration 
of our most powerful ships in Northern waters, believing this to be 
necessary on account of the extraordinary development of the German 
fleet. M. de Lanessau’s opinion incontestably is of great value, never- 
theless the contrary view has many supporters, and deserves consideration. 
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The situation of France with reference to the Triple Alliance, say the 
advocates of the concentrations of our chief force in the Mediterranean, 
has not chaaged in the last ten years, and if, since the entente cordiale 
with England, we need no longer consider the British fleet as an eventual 
adversary in the Mediterranean, there are nevertheless other powerful 
fleets that are possible enemies. These are the fleets of Italy and Austria, 
which are increasing, if not very rapidly, at least very regularly and 
methodically ; these fleets form part of the Triple Alliance and must not 
be neglected. 

For some time now it has been seen that the available forces of the 
Triple Alliance must not be confined to the land armies beyond the Vosges 
and the Alps, and that the fleets of these allied Powers are the wings of 
the immense armies of central Europe. The right wing is the German 
fleet, which ten years ago hardly existed, and which to-day is advancing 
by strides in the attempt to equal that of England. The left wing is 
the Italian and Austrian fleets, the former country having just launched 
the Dante-Alighieri of 20,000 tons, while the latter is building Dreadnoughts 
at Trieste and Pola. These wings would create a diversion to the action 
on the Vosges, and would be as dangerous in the Pas de Calais as on the 
littoral of Provence. ‘These diversions must be met; it is indispensable 
that the struggle on land be limited to the terrestrial frontier, and that 
our sea-board in the North and in the South be exempt from attack by sea. 

In the North the action of the German: fleet must: be confined to the 
North Sea; our mobile defences and our submarines are obstacles against its 
passage through the Straits of Dover, and England, to whom we are 
united by bonds of sympathy and undeniable community of interests, 
covld not remain passive to a naval war, whose results might mean a 
great increase to the power of a rival navy. She has already shown that 
she is alive to the situation by concentrating in her home waters almost 
the whole of her naval forces, to enable her to face with success the 
effort being made to wrest from her her naval supremacy, and by con- 
tinually increasing the power of her Home fleet she shows a wish to leave 
the care of the Mediterranean to France, while she herself watches the 
North Sea. 

The development of the naval forces of Austria and Italy, though 
less rapid than that of Germany, is none the less steadily progressing: An 
Italian fleet of twelve powerful battleships has just lately been assembled 
for mancuvres, and Italy has now launched the first of her Dreadnoughts. 
In the Austrian arsenals splendid vessels are being built; each year a 
new battleship is added, and the increase is so persistent that England, 
which has reduced the number of her battleships in the Mediterranean to 
four, is replacing them with more modern vessels. But these four battle- 
ships are not sufficient; they will not alone be able to hold the Eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean against the left wing of the Triple Alliance, 
and this duty must fall to France. A line of defence exists; its two 
extreme points are Toulon and. Bizerta, with the points d’appui of Malta 
and Corsica. There is an idea abroad that the adversaries in the battle 
of Lissa could never agree together, but if the constitution of their fleets 
is considered; it is evident that ships like the Napoli, Roma, Dante, and 
Leonardo-Vinci, and like the Radetski and Lrinyi, are not designed to 
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fight only in the Adriatic, as they are vessels of great speed and large 
radius of action. 

It is of the greatest moment to France that these ships should not 
be able to force the line Toulon-Bizerta, and her chief naval forces are 
by no means too great for the task. 








Navy Fleet Plans. — A two-ocean policy of battleship 
en distribution is likely soon to be made _ possible for 
: the Navy Department. Within a very short time 
we shall have battleships enough to maintain a fleet in each 
ocean. The Atlantic Fleet, counting the North Dakota and Delaware, 
and the Indiana, Iowa, and Massachusetts, has twenty-one ships available 
for practically any sort of service that can be expected from battleships. 
In one year more the Utah and Florida will be added. It is not difficult 
to see that when there is provision for men 2d officers there will be 
ships enough to maintain a fleet in the Pacific. ' would be idle to send 
there a small force. A division of the Atlantic Fleet would only be a 
temptation for trouble. There should be a strong fleet or none. With 
present facilities the fleet can be moved to the Pacific in ninety days. 
With the completion of the Panama Canal only a few days will be 
required. 

Secretary Meyer contemplates the movement of the armoured cruisers 
Tennessee, South Dakota, Montana and North: Carolina to the Pacific 
this fall. The two former will be joined on coming around the Horn from 
the Pacific by their sister ships, the Montana, now on the way to Buenos 
Ayres, and the North Carolina, which is lying at Rio de Janeiro, where 
she went wi"h the remains of the late Ambassador Nabuco. The rendez- 
vous will take place at Maldonado. The four armoured cruisers and the 
scout cruiser Chester will be organised into a Special Service Squadron, 
and will visit Buenos Ayres during the celebration to be held there o 
24th May. 

The First Squadron of the Pacific Fleet, consisting of the California, 
Washington, Colorado, and Pennsylvania, will start from San Francisco on 
20th August for Valparaiso, where they will be joined by the South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Montana, and North Carolina, and the crews will 
participate in the bi-centennial celebration of Chilian independence at 
Santiago, the capital, in September. After the festivities the armoured 
cruisers may be ordered on up to the west coast of the United States, 
but it is also possible that they may return fo the Atlantic and be ordered 
to sail with the Atlantic Fleet to the Mediterranean. The Pacific Fleet 
will return to San Francisco, except the Washington, which will come on 
to the Atlantic side. 

A plan is under consideration to reorganise the Atlantic Fleet within 
the next year or so. With the increment of new battleships it will be 
possible to place five ships in each division, instead of four, so that all 
the ships may dock at their home yards twice a year, and one ship may 
be in her yatd for repairs at any time without taking from the practical 
strength of the division. The ships of the four divisions will be assigned 
to the yards at New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia and Boston, and all 
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the ships of each division will go to the same yard. Thus the division 
commander will have all his force in reach and under his eye. As each 
ship would, under the proposed plan, have two or three months uninter- 
rupted by duty for a thorough overhauling for repairs, and by relying 
on the crew for some of the work of overhauling, the ships would be in 
service condition more nearly continuously. Practically no ship would 
be put out of commission or in reserve. Ships in yards would have as 
nearly a full complement of men as possible, and no battleship crew would 
be allowed to go below three hundred and fifty men. A crew of this size 
would be expected to keep every ship in shape to go into immediate 
service on twenty-four hours’ notice. When it was desired to have a 
ship go to target practice or manwuvres, the crews of two ships could be 
combined on that ship. Next year the pian would be to have the First 
Division dock at the New York Yard, the Second at the Norfolk Yard, the 
Third at the Boston Yard, and the Fourth at the Philadelphia Yard. 
‘ The Armoured Cruiser Division, consisting of the Tennessee, Washington, 
North Carolina, and the Montana—if some do not remain in the Pacifio— 
would dock at the Portsmouth Yard. In July, 1911, the Battleship Fleet 
would be as follows: — 

Connecticut, flagship. First Division: Connecticut, Florida, Utah, 
Delaware, North Dakota, Michigan. Second Division: Louisiana, South 
Carolina, Kansas, Vermont, New Hampshire. Third Division: Georgia, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Virginia, Ohio. Fourth Division: Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Idaho, Maine, Missouri. Fifth (armoured cruisers) Division: 
Tennessee, Washington, North Carolina, M-ntana. 

The fleet in April, 1912, would be organised as follows: Wyoming, 
flagship. First Division: Wyoming, Arkansas, Florida, Utah, Delaware, 
North Dakota. Second Division: Louisiana, Michigan, South Carolina, 
Vermont, New Hampshire. Third Division: Connecticut, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, Mississippi. Fourth Division: Georgia, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia. Fifth Division (armoured cruisers): 
Tennessee, Washington, North Carolina, Montana. 

The Reserve Fleet would in the latter year consist of the Missouri, 
Ohio, Maine, Wisconsin, Illinois, Alabama, Kearsarge, Kentucky, lowa, 
Massachusetts and Indiana. Of these the. Maine, Missouri and Ohio would 
be available to take the place of any ships of the fleet that must go to 
yards for extensive overhauling. The auxiliaries Celtic, Solace, Culgoa, 
Panter, and Yankton would make the New York Yard their home yard. 
The scout cruisers Chester, Birmingham, and Salem would dock at the 
Boston Yard. — 

In the organisation outlined above, the aim would be to assemble in 
the same division ships of the same general type, in order to make the 
divisions homogeneous.The largest ships would dock at New York and 
Norfolk, because the docks at those yards are the largest and the best 
facilities are at those yards. The commander-in-chief and the fleet 
auxiliaries would always.make their home at. the. New York Yard, as that 
is most central and has adequate facilities. 

It would thus appear that two years hence we shall have thirty-one 
battleships in the fleet. There would always be four ships in each division 
ready for sea service. Each yard would probably have one battleship on 
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hand for repairs the year through. Thus the work could be systematised 


and handled more economically. Each division commander would have 
all the ships of his division immediately near him all the year. 

The most effective destroyers and torpedo boats would be kept in 
commission at New York, Boston and Norfolk. Those in reserve would be 
kept at Charleston. The Reserve Fleet would be kept at Philadelphia. 
All the minor craft, gunboats and those of no especial military value, 
except six or seven now in use for police duty, would be put out of 
commission and stored at convenient points—U.S. Army and Navy 





Journal. 
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THE KING. 


The King has been graciously pleased to confer upon The Norfolk 
Regiment the honour of becoming its Colonel-in-Chief. 


The King has been graciously pleased to become Honorary Colonel of 


the Royal Malta Artillery. 


The King has been graciously pleased to approve of the under- 
mentioned changes in the designation of certain Regiments of the Indian 
Army, and the grant to them of the specified honorary distinctions :— 


Former Designation. 

18th Prince of Wales’s Own Tiwana 
Lancers : 

26th Prince of Wales’s Own Light 
Cavalry 

38th and 39th Prince of Wales’s 
Own Central India Horse 

Ist Prince of Wales’s Own Sappers 


and Miners 

14th Prince of Wales’s Own Feroze- 
pore Sikhs 

6lst Prince of Wales’s Own Pioneers 

130th Prince of Wales’s Own 
Baluchis 


lst Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles (The Malaun Regiment) 

127th Princess of Wales’s Own 
Baluch Light Infantry 


New Designation. 
*18th King George’s Own Lancers 


*26th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry 

*38th and 39th King George’s Own 
Central India Horse 

“Ist King George’s Own Sappers 
and Miners 

*14th King George’s Own Feroze- 
pore Sikhs . 

*6lst King George’s Own Pioneers 

*130th King George’s Own Baluchis 


“Ist King George’s Own Gurkha 
Rifles (The Malaun Regiment) 

+127th Queen Mary’s Own Baluch 
Light Infantry 


Additional Honorary Distinctions. 


* The Royal and Imperial Cypher. 


+ The Cypher of Her, Majesty the Queen im lieu of the Coronet. of 


the Princess of Wales. 
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The following are the principal appointments which have ‘been 


Home made: — 


Major-Generals—George M. Bullock, C.B., to be Colonel of the Devon- 
shire Regiment ; the Hon. Sir Savage Mostyn, K.C.B., to be Colonel, The 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers; Colin J. Mackenzie, C.B., to be a Major-General, 
General Staff, while employed as Chief of the General Staff and First 
Military Member of the Militia Council of the Dominion of Canada. 
Colonel—N. R. Reade, C.B., to be a temporary Brigadier-General in 
charge of Administration, Northern Command. 

Territorial Force.—Colonel Edward K. Daubeny, D.S8.0., to command 
Gloucester and Worcester Infantry Brigade (Southern Command); C. V. 
Hume, M.V.O., D.S.0., to command the Artillery, South Midland Division 
(Southern Command). 

Indian Army.—Colonel H. F. Mercer, C.B., to be Inspector of 
Artillery, Southern Army, with temporary rank as Brigadier-General. 





Some Notes on Aviation.—The following Notes on Aviation have been 
contributed by an officer who has recently been working in France for 
the Certificate of the Aero Club of France :— 

“ While attending Farman’s School at Ftampes, I naturally met all 
the other pupils and also those of Blériot’s school, which was about 600 
yards away, consequently I had an opportunity of learning the arrange- 
ments made by other countries for their air service. 


France.—It is only after gaining some knowledge in aviation that 
one realises the lead the French have gained. 

Not only have they the best men and machines, but there are also 
nearly 100 reservists who gain their livelihood by flying. 

Service in the air is highly thought of, and so sought after that 
officers gladly pay civilian firms for their apprenticeship, in the hope of 
entering the air service. 


Material.—The material is bought from civilian firms, and as far 
as I could learn there is no attempt at construction by the Army. Conse- 
quently the various constructors are on the qui vive to build a 
suitable military aeroplane and to gain the Government orders. Farman’s 
military biplane is at the moment considered the most successful, as it 
has greater facilities for observation, but the French Government have 
purchased some Blériot monoplanes. At the moment the system is: the 
Government states its requirements and leaves it to the varions firms 
to produce the best articles. There is keen competition for Govarnraent 
orders. Maps, suitable for aviation, are about to be made by civilian 
firms. 

Personnel.—The officers are drawn from every corps and generally 
gain their brevet de pilote-aviateur before entering. Ability in aviation is 
the sole test. The rank and file are taken from those whose callings in 
civil life make them useful. But at the moment there are a number of 
men entering the Army who come from the Various aeroplane works, and 
consequently are sent to an Air Corps. 

VOL. LV. G 
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For example, an extremely smart mechanic at my school (Farman’s) 


was called up for military service while I was there, and after a little 
drilling, will serve with aeroplanes. The Government thereby getting for 
the pay of an ordinary soldier a man with three years’ experience on 
motors used in aeroplanes. 


Training.—To train officers every use is made of mercantile enter- 
prise. Everything new is seen, whether in flying or in machine and 
aeroplane construction. The Aeronautical School at Paris is also utilised. 
Consequently, theory and practice go hand in hand. 

The great advantage the French have is that the entire nation are inter- 
ested in aeroplanes and proud of their success. At the moment there 
are good civilian schools and constructors who have made a life study of 
the subject. 

The French stipulate that the aeroplane carries a passenger; but, as 
I have said, take no steps to systematically train observers. 

Note.—For successful observation from an aeroplane, practice is 
necessary, the driver being far too much occupied to carefully observe the 
country. It struck me as strange that no arrangements have been made 
to train the students at the Ecole Supérieur de Guerre as observers. Too 
much stress is laid on having officers as drivers; there is no reason why 
the drivers should not be privates; but officers would be required as 
observers and should be able to drive in case of emergency. 

Surely the great value of the aeroplane, from a military point of 
view, is to gain information and transport Staff Officers from point to 
point. The fullest value will be obtained by having officers accustomed 
to the observation from aeroplanes, and I suggest that it should be 
part of the Staff College course. 

Germany.—The Germans do not at present go direct to the makers 
in France to learn. 

They apparently go to Belgium, and there is a Belgian aviator who 
is putting all his money in a school intended for German officers. 

Italy.—Apparently aviation is taken seriously in Italy. A section of 
aviation is formed under Commander Ginoccio, of the Navy, and 
comprises officers of both services, also experts brought into the service. 
They have officers in all the French schools, and also send their best 
men to the Aeronautical School in Paris. 

They certainly seem to be starting on sound lines. The five officers I 
met are men with a natural aptitude for mathematics, and are practical 
fliers, and are searching for the principles on which to construct the best 
aeroplane. 

To show the careful way they are approaching the subject, I might 
mention they are constructing instruments to aid them in their researches. 
For instance, one instrument will show every movement made by the 
driver and the machine in a flight, and consequently enable these to be 
studied at leisure. 
Japan.—Officers are being sent to the French schools. A Captain 
of the Engineers of the Guard was at the same school as myself, and left 
nothing undone to gain information, at the same time giving none. 
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Russia.—Russian officers of both services are going privately to the 


French schools and learn to drive, but the theory of the subject seems 
neglected. 

Summary.—For a nation commencing aviation, the Italian system is, 
I think, the best. They clearly recognise the necessity of a school of 
progressive thought in aviation, which, at the same time, should be 
thoroughly practical. 

The Italian Government has brought into the Air Service keen and 
expert civil engineers, and sends them to study at the French motor 
and aeroplane works, in particular to study the Gnome motor, which 
at the moment is the most successful. 

However in no case could I find that any nation are seriously and 
systematically studying atmosphere and winds as affecting aeroplanes, and 
yet practical airmen pay a lot of attention to these two. 

I also could not find any arrangements for a steady course of 
instruction in observation from an aeroplane.” 





The Exercises and Maneuvres during 1911.—The Grand 
France. Maneuvres will be carried out in the North, under the 

direction of the Vice-President of the Superior Council of 
War. These mancwuvres will last nine days, exclusive of the time devoted 
to the concentration and dispersal movements. 

There will take part in the Grand Mancuvres the Ist Army Corps 
(Lille, General Davignon) and the VIth (Chélons-sur-Marne, General 
Goiran), the 8th and 26th Chasseur battalions, the group of Zouave 
battalions of Paris, a brigade of Reservists of the IInd Army Corps, the 
4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions, and one of Heavy Artillery. The artillery 
of the two Army Corps will be completed to 30 batteries for the Ist Corps, 
and 39 batteries for the VIth Corps. It is believed that the scene of 
operations for the manwuvres will be in the Hirson region. 

The VIIth Corps (Besangon) and the Xth Corps (Rennes) will also 
carry out manceuvres under the direction of Members of the Superior 
Council of War. They will last nine days, exclusive of the time employed 
in concentrating and dispersal. The artillery will be completed in 
accordance with later arrangements. 

Divisional Manceuvres will be carried out by the XIth, XIIth, XIVth, 
XVth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth Corps. 

Brigade Manceuvres will be carried out in the following Army Corps: 
IlIrd Corps (9th and 10th Brigades); IVth, Vth and VIIIth Corps 
(30th, 31st and 32nd Brigades); IXth and XIIIth Corps (51st and 52nd 
Brigades) and XVIth Corps, as also by the 7th and 10th Infantry Divisions. 

The Divisional Manceuvres will last 14 days, going and returning 
included; the Brigade Mancuvres will last 12 days. ‘The Commandante 
of Army Corps are to arrange the movements so as to ensure that each 
unit will have at least five days of effective operations. 

The Ministerial Circular lays it down that, with the view of develop- 
ing the instruction of the staffs and of assuring, during the mancuvres, 
the working of as great a number among them under the command of 
their normal chief, the Army which will manewuvre under the direction. 
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of the Vice-President of the Superior Council of War, will be commanded 
by a member of the Council, assisted by a proper Army Staff. With the 
same object in view, each of the Army Corps executing corps manceuvres 
will operate, during the last days, against an imaginary enemy, ufhder 
the command of its head, but under the direction of a membér of the 
Superior Council. 


All the home Army Corps, with the exception of the XIVth and XVth, 
will receive special credits for the carrying out in the Camps of Instruc- 
tion of combined evolutions by a certain number of their units. The 
troops will be distributed among the Camps as follows:— 


‘The Ist and IInd Corps, at Sissonne; the IlIrd, IVth (with the 
~exeeption of the 26th Chasseur Battalion and the Paris group of Zouaves), 
and VIith Corps, and the Colonial troops, at Chaélons; the Vth and XXth 
~Corps, at Mailly; the VIIth and VIIIth Corps, at Le Valdahon; the 
Xth and XIth Corps, at Coétquidan; the [Xth, XIIth, and XIJIth Corps, 
~at la Courtine; the XVIIIth Corps, at Souge; the XVIth and XVIIth 
«Corps and Colonial troops, at Larsac. The 5th Infantry Brigade (IInd 
Corps) will take part in some of the exercises and in some of the mancwuvre 
days at the camp at Chalons. 


Four combined cavalry manceuvres, lasting seven days, will be carried 
out by:— : 
1. The 2nd and 3rd Cavalry Divisions and the 2nd Corps Brigade; 


2. The 6th Cavairy Divicion and a provisional division formed of 
the 14th and 15th Corps Brigades, and a group of Artillery of 
the XIVth Army Corps; 

8. The Ist and 7th Cavalry Divisions, whose mancuvres will take 
place at Mailly in September. 

4. The 8th Cavalry Division and a provisional division formed of 
the 7th and 20th Corps Brigades, and a group of Artillery 
of the ViIth Army Corps. 


The Minister of War has issued the following additional Instructions 
in regard to the participation of the troops of the Military Government 
of Paris in the exercises and mancuvres which are to be Carried out 
this year :— ; 

The three Infantry Divisions of the Government of Paris, the 5th 
Infantry Brigade, the 5th Colonial Brigade, the 26th Chasseur Battalion, 
and the Paris group of Zouaves, will proceed to Camps of Instruction to 
carry out firing practice and combined exercises. 


The 5th Colonial Brigade will proceed for 12 days in May to the 
Camp at Chalons; 


The 7th Infantry Division (General Chapel), to which will be joined 
the 26th Chasseur Battalion (Vincenfies) and the Zouave group, will be 
17 days in Camp at Chalons, 10 days of which will be devoted to technical 
exercises and 7 to evolutions. The necessary credits for moving the 
Chasseur battalion and the Zouaves will be placed at the disposal of 
the General Commanding the IVth Corps; 
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The 10th Infantry Division (General Bolgert) will remain for 17 days 


in the Camp at Mailly, during which 10 days will be devoted to technica! 
exercises and 7 to evolutions; 

The 6th Infantry Division, with its Reservists of the first levy, will 
join the Camp at Chialons in August for 18 days, 10 of which will be 
devoted to technical exercises and 8 to evolutions; but the Division will 
not take part in the Grand Mancevvres. 

The 3rd Infantry Division, with its Reservists of the first levy, will 
also be at the Camp at Chélons for 18 days, 10 days of which will be 
devoted to technical exercises, 4 days to evolutions, 2 days to manoeuvres 
at the Camp, and 2 days to manwuvres away from it. These exercises. 
and maneuvres will be partly combined with the first combined cavalry 
manceuvres ; 

The Divisions and mixed Brigades will be constituted as in 1910, and 
the movements of the troops regulated in a similar manner ; 

The Generals Commanding the Army Corps concerned will act in 
concert with the Military Government of Paris in all questions relative 
to the movement of the units stationed in the Military Government of 
Paris ; 

All the troops, moreover, are to be in Paris on the 14th July to take 
part in the Review. 

At the Grand Manceuvres, the 26th Battalion of Chasseurs a pied 
and the Zouave Battalion, will be attached, for the organisation of the 
manoeuvres, to the VIth Army Corps; 

A group of 3 batteries of the 3rd Artillery Brigade of the Versailles, 
Vincennes and Rueil Regiments (to reinforce the Artillery of the two 
Army Corps), and a group of Heavy Artillery from Rueil will also take 
part in the manoeuvres. Special instructions will be issued later as to 
how these different Artillery units will be constituted, as well as regulations 
for their movement, their commissariat and supplies ; 

The participation in the maneuvres of automobiles and of the horses 
to complete to war footing, will also be settled later. 

The Minister of War has further given directions that a brigade 
composed of two regiments of the Reserve, belonging to the IInd Army 
Corps, shall take part in the Autumn Mancuvres with the Ist Corps 
(Lille). 

This Reserve Brigade will be composed of the 267th Infantry 
Regiment (Soissons) and the 287th Infantry Regiment (Saint Quentin). 
The men of the 2nd Levy of these two regiments, after they are called 
out, will be sent to the Camp at Sissonne, at the beginning of September, 
where they will carry out the first part of their training; they will then 
proceed to join the Ist Corps for the mancuvre operations. 

As the regiments, to which the 267th and 287th Infantry Reserve 
Regiments are attached, could not, in view of the very considerable 
crowding, receive at the same time the Reservists of the Ist and 2nd levy, 
the Minister of War has directed that certain Reservists of the first levy 
should not be called out until the time for the combined evolutions of 
the brigades (7th and 8th Infantry) to which they belong. The evolutions 
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of these brigades will take place obligatorily in May.—LZa France 


Militaire and Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 





Aeronautics in the Army—Appointment of an Inspector.—Major- 
General Roques, who has been for some time head of the Engineer 
Department at the Ministry of War, has been appointed Permanent 
Inspector of Military Aeronautics. It is a new appointment, which was, 
however, foreshadowed by the Minister of War, when the Estimates for 
1910 were under discussion, created in order to group all the aeronautic 
services and to simplify and render their administration more practical. 

General Roques will have among his duties that of following the 
progress of aeronautics generally and of studying their application to 
military needs, and will communicate directly with the Minister of War 
on all matters connected with his department. He will have charge 
of the personnel of all the aeronautic establishments, laboratories, schools, 
and depots of military aeronautics, which up to now have been in charge 
ot the Engineers. It will be only in the matter of general military 
discipline that the personnel and establishments will come under the 
authority of the generals commanding the territorial corps. As regards 
the promotion of aviator officers no matter from what branches of the 
services they come, it will be in the hands of the Inspector, who will 
alone have the necessary knowledge for forming an opinion as to their 
efficiency and aptitude, and will make his recommendations to the Minister. 
He will make all changes of station that he may consider advisable, and 
can be accompanied on his inspection by one or more of the officers under 
his orders. 

Since the first meeting at Béthény in 1908, the Establishment at 
Chalais has purchased from the different aeroplane constructors, who won 
prizes at that great competition, machines with which incessant trials have 
since been carried on. It is thanks to these that the officer pilots, who have 
recently given such proofs of their prowess, have received their training; 
but during the whole period of transition, which is now coming to an 
end, administrative complications and confusion of duties have placed 
difficulties in the way of prompt realisation, as far as the Army is con- 
cerned, of all the progress which civilian industry has achieved. General 
Roques will now, however, under the direct authority of the Minister, 
be able to forward the necessary studies, construct, carry out experi- 
ments, &c., without the vexatious interference and annoyance of the 
bureaucracy. 

As a commencement, the General is about to organise a great com- 
petition for military aviation machines, which is to take place in October. 
The principal idea of the Minister and his able assistant being, while 
serving the immediate interests of national defence, to give useful 
encouragement to civilian constructors, whose incessant work has been the 
means of perfecting the first heavier-than-air machines to the point of 
making them valuable instruments for reconnaissance and even for fight- 
ing. The conditions of the competition will be as follows :— 


1. The machines, including the motors, to be constructed in France; 
2. A flight in an enclosed course without alighting of 186 miles; 
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8. To be able to carry for this flight a weight of 661 lbs: con- 
sumable materials, oil, water, &c., not being included ; 

4. Three seats on the machine, for the pilot, the assistant pilot, 
and the observer ; 

5. A mean speed at least equal to 37 miles an hour; 

6. Easy landing in cultivated country, grass lands, stubble, &c., 
with the ability to rise for a new flight.—La France Militaire. 





s The Corps of Occupation.—The Protectorate of Japan over 
Japan. Corea, which has lasted since 1905, has been terminated by 
the official announcement of the annexation of that country 

on the 30th of last August. 

From the military point of view, it is unlikely that the new political 
situation will necessitate changes in the strength and disposition of the 
troops. 

The Japanese troops in garrison in the country were called: Kankoku 
(Corée), Chusatsu un (Corps of Occupation); for the future they will 
be known as Chosen (Corée, Japanese pronunciation), Chuto-Gun 
(stationary troops). 

These troops comprise the 2nd Division, plus a frontier brigade. 

There exists in addition a corps of Gendarmerie, commanded by a 
General of Brigade, and which, in addition to the Japanese element, 
includes 4,000 native Gendarmes and 4,000 native police agents. 

The Corean Army was suppressed in 1905, with the exception of the 
Guard battalion of the Sovereign; this troop, although temporarily main- 
tained, is, without doubt, destined to disappear. 

The Conscription Law will not at present be extended to the Corean 
people. 

There are some half score Corean Cadets in the Japanese Military 
Schools, who, at the conclusion of their studies, will join the Japanese 
Officers’ Corps. 

From the budgetary point of. view, the expenses due to the 
Gendarmerie, Corean police, the Guard battalion, and the Cadets are 
assured up to the end of December last (the end of the Corean financial 
year) by the Corean Treasury. 

The increase of the effectives of the Japanese Gendarmerie will 
necessitate a supplementary expenditure of £200,000, which will be placed 
to the account of the Extraordinary Budget of the Ministry of War. 
The maintenance of a division in Corea amounts to £500,000. 

Aerostation and Aviation.—The sum of £4,800 was allotted in last 
year’s Budget to aeronautical investigations, and has been partly expended 
in the purchase of ground suitable for experiments. 

After numerous trials, rendered more difficult than would generally 
be supposed by the strength of the prevailing winds in the country, the 
choice of the Committee of the provisional Experimental Institute fell on 
the department of Saitama, in the environs of Tokorozawa. The ground 
purchased has a superficies of 200,000 ‘‘ tsubo,’’”’ that is about 98 acres. 
A hangar for dirigibles is under construction, as well as sheds for 
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aeroplanes, and the question of the construction of barracks for the corps 
of military balloonists is also under consideration. 

Two aeroplanes on the Wright system have already been purchased 
and sent to Japan. 

Certain officials, who are to study the aviation question, have already 
been sent to Europe. The War Department has selected two officers, 
Captain Tokugawa, an Engineer officer attached to the Balloon Corps, 
and Captain Hino, of the line, one of the professors at the Toyama School. 

The Minister of Marine has selected Lieutenant Aibaba, and the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has selected M. Tanaka, Professor of 
Mechanics at the Imperial University, who has devoted much study to the 
question of aviation. They are to visit France and Germany, and will 
doubtless apply to the Schools of Aeronautics and Aviation in both 
countries. 

Recruiting Report for 1909.—The following are the results of the 
examination by the Recruiting Board:—Total number of young men who 
have attained the age for conscription, 559,317; of these there were 
102,864 put back from 1908. Increase in the numbers over 1908, 17,350. 


Put back :— 
Supporters of Families; 


Students ; 

Residing abroad ; 

Unknown, Failed to report themselves, or 
under judicial examination; 

Excluded as worthless ; 

Sick or infirm. 


Among the men accounted fit for service, the two best categories show 
704 out of 1,000 examined, an increase of 10 per 1,000 over 1908. 

Diseases.—Trachoma, 23 per 100; Ven, 2°3 per 100. 

Height over 5 feet.—31 per 100. 

Mliterate —5 per 100 (diminution of 0-8 per 100). 

Volunteers below the age of 20: 3,437, of whom 2,227 were accepted. 
—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 





Works for the Manufacture and Repair of Wur Matériel.— 
Mexico has been compelled for long years to obtain her war 
matériel from Europe and the United States, but works are 
now being established for the manufacture and repair of war matériel, 
which shows the increasing prosperity of the country and foreshadows the 
day when the country will be able to dispense with foreign help. 

1. Cartridge Manufactory.—The cartridge manufactory was founded 
ia 1907. After having applied to the Schneider Company for the installa- 
tion of this manufactory at Tacubaya, the Minister of War finally accepted 
the more advantageous proposals of a German firm, and the whole of the 
plant of this important manufactory is of German make. 

There are produced at the present time at Tacubaya 9,000 cartridges 
per day, but the workshops could double that output if necessary. 

Under the orders of a General of Brigade, assisted by a Sub-Director, 
126 workmen and 30 workwomen are employed in making cartridges for 


Mexico. 
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the infantry. At the present time the cartridges manufactured at 
Tacubaya are not entirely Mexican. The case, the leaden part of the 
bullet, and the primer are entirely made in Mexico, but the smokeless 
powder and the hard steel casings for the bullets still have to be obtained 
from Germany. 

Experiments are, however, being made with the view to the manu- 
facture on the spot of the hard steel casings, and it was hoped that 
last autumn the manufactory of smokeless powder on the German model 
would be inaugurated. 

2. National Powder Manufactory at Chapultepec.—The National 
Powder Manufactory at Chapultepec has been also provided with plant. 
recently purchased. Up to the present time the output of this manu- 
factory has been very small; its four rolling mills, its furnace, and its 
two cutting machines only serve to prepare the brass for the cases in the 
cartridge manufactory. 

In a small workshop which forms part of the manufactory, the parts 
sent from St. Chamond for the transformation of the de Bange guns of 
the old model into quick-firers are adjusted. 

8. The Arms Manufactory.—This manufactory, which possesses a 
German plant, is at present simply a workshop for repairs. Some thirty 
civilian workmen and some soldiers are employed in the workshops to 
repair the Mauser rifles used in the Mexican Army. The guns, the 
breech mechanism, and the sword-bayonets, are all purchased in Germany ; 
the stocks only are made on the spot. 

Some 4,000 automatic rifles, called ‘‘ Porfirio Diaz,’’ on the Mondragon 
system, which are to be supplied to the Mexican Army, have been ordered 
at Neuhausen, in Switzerland. 

4. The Arsenal at Mezico.—As a matter of fact, up to the present 
the arsenal at Mexico has been simply a workshop for the repair of 
artillery matériel, but the necessary plant has now been set up, which 
will allow of the manufacture and mounting of the artillery caissons. 

Under the orders of the Colonel, who is the Director, some fifty 
workmen are employed in the arsenal in the manufacture of caissons, and, 
above all, in the repair of the artillery matériel on service. The overseer 
of the arsenal comes from St. Chamond. This clever workman has become 
the real head of the establishment, where his presence allows of important 
repairs being carried out on the spot, without it being necessary to send 
the injured parts to France. 

5. The Almacénés (Depét of the Artillery).—The Almacénés is a 
simple depét where the artillery matériel used by the regiments and the 
harness, saddlery, etc., used for mobilisation, are stored. There are at 
the Almacénés more than double the number of guns placed on service. In 
this depét are also stored sixteen Hotchkiss machine guns, purchased 
some eight years ago, but which have never been issued for service. Side 
by side with this depét are workshops for keeping in a perfect state of 
repair the matériel stored in the Almacénés. 

6. The Naval Arsenal at Vera Cruz.—The naval arsenal at Vera 
Cruz is also hardly more than « place for repairs. The plant, however, 
is sufficient for keeping in a good state of repair the small Mexican fleet 
which lies at anchor in the roadstead of Vera Cruz. All the units of the 
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fleet have been purchased abroad, and their armaments, with the exception 


of a few American guns, are French. 

To the number of military establishments must be added the powder 
manufactory at Santa-Fé, which produces enough black powder to meet 
the needs of the country, and the new smokeless powder manufactory at 
the same place, which should by this time have commenced work. 

To resume, the production of Mexico is confined at the present time 
to the making of infantry cartridges, artillery caissons, the stocks for 
the Mauser rifles, and black powder, to which will be added almost 
immediately the manufacture of smokeless powder. Finally, the numerous 
repairing establishments suffice for keeping in a good state of maintenance 
the matériel bought abroad, and even to the mounting on the spot of 
guns ordered from the United States and Europe. 

When it is remembered that none of these establishments have as 
yet been ten years in existence, it must be recognised that Mexico has 
made considerable progress in the organisation of her military plant, and 
from all accounts the advance to be made in the near future is likely to 
be far more rapid.—Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. 





The Organisation of the Army.—The modifications introduced 
Roumania. into the organisation of the Army by the Budget are as 
follows : — 

Commands.—1l. The creatién of a post of Inspector-General of the 
Army, which is to be filled by H.R.H. Prince Ferdinand who retains at the 
same time his duties as Inspector-General of the Cavalry, and the 
creation of a staff for him. 

2. The suppression of the posts of Inspector-Generals of the various 
arms, as far as regards their budgetary functions; these appointments 
will, however, continue to exist as honorary posts, and they will Ve filled 
by the most distinguished among the generals. From the point of view 
of the service, the old duties of Inspector-General of a branch are carried 
out by a Directeur Supérieur, a post newly created. 

8. Organisation of a new Army Corps Command, the Vth, to be 
situated at Constanza, in the territory of the Dobroudj., by the attach- 
ment to the 9th Division of the 10th Reserve Division, which is stationed 
at Tulcea. 

4. Organisation of a staff for the 10th Division and two Brigade 
Commands, the 19th and 20th. 

5. Organisation of all services necessary for the Vth Army Corps. 

It results from all these new creations that the 10th Division will 
have, in time of peace, its staff and that of the brigades complete. It 
will consist of four regiments of three reserve battalions each. The cadres 
of these 12 battalions include as permanent personnel of the Active Army: 
24 officers and 114 lower cadres and men, that is 2 officers, 6 non- 
commissioned officers, and 1 or 2 men per battalion. 

In addition, it will have at its disposition the 18th Regiment of 
Artillery during the periods of instruction of the men en congé and of 
the reservists who compose it. 
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With regard to the Vth Army Corps, it is supplied in time of peace 
with all its staffs and services, the same as the ordinary active Army 
Corps. 

Military Schools.—Suppression of the school for the sons of soldiers 
at Targovishte and the school of the dispensés (Tineri en termen redas). 

The plutonniers are trained in the Military Schools of their respective 
arms, with the exception of those of the infantry who are trained at the 
Infantry School of Musketry at Slobozia. 

The creation of a permanent Artillery School of firing at the experi- 
mental range at Mihahu Bravul. 

Regiments.—The companies or pelotons of non-combatants, etc., of 
all units take the name of depét companies, batteries, squadrons, and 
pelotons. 

Infantry.—All the Chasseur and Infantry Battalions have four com- 
panies, one of which is a company cadre. 

The three first companies have a uniform effective of 116 men. The 
fourth company has its cadres complete, but consists of only 40 men in 
the infantry and of 81 men in the Chasseurs a pied, in order to allow of a 
more rapid mobilisation of those units called to be employed as covering 
troops. The effective of 116 men has been adopted to permit of proper 
instruction in conformity with the new regulations, according to the 
terms of which the company consists of 3 or 4 pelotons of 38 men. 

The company-cadres will have the duty of instructing the retardataires, 
the men en congé, and the reservists when called out. The necessity of 
avoiding the modification of the course of instruction of the recruits is 
thus avoided. The cadres of these companies will also serve eventually 
to complete those of the other units of the battalion. They will also 
inelude all the officers detached from the corps for any reason whatever. 

The thirty-six infantry regiments will have three battalions and a 
depét company. 

The nine battalions of Chasseurs will have four companies, plus a 
depét company. 

Two new Reserve Battalions, attached to the 35th and 36th Regiments, 
which do not as yet possess any, are being created. 

The 35th Reserve Battalion will have its headquarters at Urziceni 
(provisionally at Calarashi), and will recruit in the recruiting district of 
the Elomitza Regiment No. 23. 

The 36th Reserve Battalion will have its headquarters at Braila, and 
will recruit in the recruiting district of the Siret Regiment No. 11. 

All the Reserve battalions will have the same permanent Active Cadre 
in time of peace, viz.: 1 Major or Captain Commandant of the battalion, 
1 Lieutenant Instructor, 1 Plutonnier Instructor, 2 Sergeants (non- 
re-engaged men), 3 Corporals (non-re-engaged men), 2 or 3 Orderlies, and 
1 soldier for office service. 

Cavalry.—All the cavalry regiments have four squadrons and one 
depét squadron, with the exception of the Escort Regiment, which consists 
of only three squadrons and one depét squadron. 

The strength of each active squadron is 120 men and 110 horses. 
That of the depét squadrons will be 45 men and 35 permanent horses. 
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In the Roshiori regiments, the depét squadron includes all the 


Oalarashi au schimbul of the district to which the regiment is assigned, 
and which are intended to raise these units to war strength. These 
Calarashi receive their training in this regiment of Roshiori during the 
whole length of their service. 

The ten regiments of Roshiori are grouped by twos in brigades, and 
are intended to form two divisions of independent cavalry. 

With the 12 machine guns which Roumania possesses, 6 machine gun 
sections have been formed. 

The Calarashi division (Demi-regiment) of the Dobrudska is to form 
the 10th Calarashi regiment of four squadrons and one depét squadron. 

The au schimbul squadron of Moldavia becomes the 8th Calarashi 
Regiment of four squadrons, plus one depét squadron. 

The ten Calarashi regimerits, all with four squadrons and one depot 
squadron, are numbered from 1 to 10, and grouped in five brigades, each 
attached to one of the five Army Corps, of which they are to form the 
Corps Cavalry. 

Artillery—The 18 existing regiments of artillery are grouped in 
9 brigades. The 8 first are attached to each of the 8 first divisions; 
the 9th Brigade has its 13th Regiment attached to the 9th Division, and 
the 18th Regiment to the newly created 10th Division, during its periods 
of training. 

There are in addition three groups of Reserve Artillery intended to 
serve as the nucleus for the Reserve Divisions of Artillery. 

In all there are 72 field batteries, 18 battery-cadres, 7 howitzer 
batteries, and 9 Reserve batteries, making a total of 106 batteries with 
18 depét batteries. 

The battery-cadres, which numbered 24 last year, are now reduced 
to 18. They should have an effective of 2 officers, 1 plutonnier, 2 
sergeants, 2 corporals, 2 orderlies, and a private. 

The artillery includes, in addition, one division (group) of Horse 
Artillery of 4 batteries (one of which has been lately formed), intended to 
form the artillery for the cavalry divisions. 

Pioneers.—The five Pioneer battalions and the battalion of Fortress 
Pioneers, have each three companies and a depét peloton. All the com- 
panies have a uniform strength of 116 men. 

Troops of Communication.—The pioneer and the railway battalion both 
have a strength of four companies with a depét company, These troops 
further include a special company for wireless telegraphy, searchlights, 
automobiles, carrier pigeons, etc., and a balloon section. : 

Calling Out of the Men ‘‘ en congé”’ and the Reservists.—The Budget 
for 1910-11 provides for a considerable increase in the number of men 
called out, as follows: 43,000 men for 22 days’ training in the Camps 
of Instruction, and 53,000 men for 10 days during the manceuvres; in all, 
96,000 men. 








The Army and Navy Estimates for 13826 (14th March, 1910— 
Turkey. 14th March, 1911).—The following proposals were submitted 
by the Minister of Finance to Parliament for the Budget 
for 1326 (14th March, 1910—14th March, 1911). These proposals included 
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Turkey. 
the Votes for: (1) The Minister of War; (2) The Grand Master of the 


Artillery; (8) The Minister of Marine; (4) The Gendarmerie; and con- 
stitute the whole of the Military Credits demanded for 1826. 


These credits amount to:— 


For the Minister of War ..... ve ..- £6,971,012 
For the Grand Master of the Axtillers hy ... 800,159 
For the Minister of Marine ... ss sia ... _ 842,380 
For the Gendarmery .... +9 ih _ ... 1,427,004 


The total Buaget of National Defence amounts this year to £9,520,000, 
last year it amounted to £10,440,000. 

The total Budget of the Empire shows an expenditure of £27,243,222, 
with receipts amounting to £23,263,499, showing a deficit of £3,979,723. 


Reorgunisation of the Army.—The Imperial Iradé sanctioning the re- 
organisation of the army, raises the number of the Army Corps to 14, 
and that of the mixed divisions to 5. 


The Army will be constituted as follows: — 

1st Ordow.—An Army .Corps.of three divisions, with headquarters at 
Constantinople ; 

2nd Ordou.—Three Army Corps of three divisions each, with head- 
quarters at Adrianople, Kirke Kilissé and Rodosto respectively ; 

3rd Ordou.—Three Army Corps of three divisions each, with head- 
quarters at Salonika, Uskub and Monastir respectively; and three 
independent mixed divisions, with headquarters at Scutari (Albania), 
Janina and Kozana respectively ; 

45th Ordou.—-Three Army Corps, one of which has three divisions, the 
two others two divisions each, with headquarters at Erzindjan, Erzeroum 
and Vion respectively ; 

5th Ordou.—An Army Corps of three divisions, with headquarters at 
Damascus ; 

6th Ordou.—Two Army Corps of two divisions each, with headquarters 
at Bagdad and Mosal; 

7th Ordou.—An Army Corps of two divisions, with hoadquarters at 
Sana (Arabia). 

An independent mixed division at Mecca, and finally the Tripolitan 
division, making a grand total of 42 divisions. 

These divisions will not be all of the same type as far as regards the 
infantry. 

Those of the first type will be composed of three regiments of three 
battalions, plus a battalion cadre (that is, three battalion cadres per 
division), and a Nichandji (rifle) battalion), that is to say, 10 active 
battalions in time of peace, and 18 in time of war. 

Those of the second type will be formed of regiments having at 
least one battalion; that is to say, 7 active battalions in time a peace 
and 10 in time of war. 

This organisation lends itself to a progressive increase in the effective 
strength of the Army. 
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Creation of Companies of Frontier Guards.—The garrisons are much 
dispersed in all parts of the Ottoman Empire, and this is particularly the 
case in the territory of the 3rd Ordou (Macedonia). This dispersal of 
troops in small bodies is a serious obstacle to their proper training. 

In order to partly remedy this inconvenience and, at the same time, 
to bring back to active service units which up to the present have been 
employed on what is practically police duties, the Minister of War has 
decided to entrust the duty of guarding the frontiers, no longer to 
soldiers of the active army, but to a special corps, composed of Volunteers 
who have completed their term of military service. 

It is proposed to create 22 companies of Frontier Guards, called 
hendoudi. These companies will have an effective strength of 200 men, 
and be commanded by 4 officers (1 captain and 8 lieutenants), and they 
will be distributed as follows:—7 on the Bulgarian frontier, 5 on the 
Servian frontier, 2 on the Austrian, 3 on the Montenegrin, and 5 on 
the Greek. 

18 Sowars or mounted men will be attached to each company. 


The men composing these companies will be clothed and equipped by 
the Government ; but they will have to feed themselves. For this purpose 
_the monthly pay for dismounted men will be £1 7s., and £2 5s. for 

mounted men. [ 


New Distribution of Q.F. Batteries.—In consequence of the adoption 
of four-gun batteries, there has been a new distribution of the Q.F. 
field batteries, at present possessed by Turkey, between the artillery 
regiments of the first four Army Corps. 

The old six-gun 93 batteries have provided 139} four-gun batteries, 
which have been distributed as follows :— 

To the Ist Army Corps: 30 batteries, in the proportion of 6 batteries 
to each of the regiments 1, 2, 3 and 4, and of 3 batteries to each of 
the regiments 5 and 6. These two last regiments have, in addition, 
3 mountain batteries each. 

To the IInd Army Corps: 48 batteries, in the proportion of 6 
batteries to each of the regiments 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 27, and 28. 

To the IIIrd Army Corps: 48 batteries, in the proportion of 6 
batteries to each of the regiments 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 29, and 30. 

To the [Vth Army Corps: 13 batteries and a half, in the proportion 
of 6 batteries to each of the regiments 19 and 20, and a battery and half 
battery to the regiment 21. 

















NAVAL AND MILITARY CALENDAR. 


DECEMBER, 1910. 





2nd (Fri.) 1st Bn. Yorkshire Light Infantry arrived at Hong-Kong from Cape Town 
per Hardinge. 
4th (Sun.) T.R.H.the Duke and Duchess of Connaught left Durban for England 
in Balmoral Castile. 
8th( (Thur.) First and Third Divisions of U.S. Fleet left Portland and Gravesend 
respectively for Cherbourg and Brest, their places being taken by 
the Second and Fourth Divisions. 
eee 9th Lancers arrived at Southampton from Durban per Soudan. 
14th (Wed.) H.M.S Prince of Wales paid off at Portsmouth. 
ane H.M.S. Queen paid off at Devonport. 
15th (Thur.) H.M.S. Prince of Wales recommissioned at Portsmouth. 
ae H.M.S. Queen recommissioned at Devonport. 
20th (Tues) H.M.S. Hermes paid off at Ascension. 
21st (Wed.) H.M.S, Hermes recommissioned at Ascension. 
22nd (Thur.) Captain Trench and Lieutenant Brandon found guilty of Espionage 
by Supreme Court at Leipsic and sentenced to four years imprison- 
ment in a fortress. 
28th Wed.) T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrived at Portsmouth at 
conclusion of their Tour in South Africa. 
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NAVAL. 
Ancentine Repusii0.—Boletin del Centro Naval. Buenos Aires: 
October, 1910.—‘‘The Argentine Navy in History.’”’  ‘‘ Discipline.’’ 


‘* Lecture on Naval Tactics.’’ ‘‘ Krupp-Germania Submersibles.”’ ‘‘ De- 
termination of the Exact Time,’’ 





Avsrara-Honoary.—Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens. 
No. 1. Pola: January, 1911.—‘‘On Submarines.” ‘Sinking of the 
Japanese Submarine No. 6.’" ‘Comparison between the Value of 
Capital Ships.’’?) ‘‘ The Use of Airships in the Navy.” ‘‘ Instructions for 
the Handling of Liquid Fuel on Board U.S. Warships.”’ ‘The New 
Speciality Timoniers in the French Navy.” ‘The Latest Automobile 
Torpedoes.” ‘‘The New White Star Liner Olympic.’ ‘ Experiments 
Against the Puritan with Gelatine Explosive.’”’ ‘On Modern Fire- 
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Extinguishing Steam Floats.’’ ‘‘ The Battleship Division of Four Units.’’ 
“ Flight with a Biplane from on Board a Warship.” ‘‘ The Armament of 
Battleships.” ‘‘ The New Designation of Italian Naval Guns.”’ 





Brazi.—Revista Maritima Brazileira. Rio de Janeiro: October, 
1910.—‘‘The Portuguese Republic.” ‘School Ships.’’ ‘‘A Naval General 
Staff.’ “The Brazilian Navy” (continued). ‘‘ Military Penal Code.”’ 
““Cosmogony.’’ ‘‘ Second Brazilian Geographical Congress.”’ ‘‘ The Timber 
in the Province of St. Catherine.” 





Cuu1.—Revista de Marina. Valparaiso: October, 1910.—‘‘ Economy 


and Foresight.’”’ ‘‘The Primer of the Painter’’ (continued). ‘‘ The 
Combined Employment of Turbines and Reciprocating Engines.’’ ‘‘ On 
Compasses.”’ ‘‘The Book of Altitudes of the Hydrographical Office.’’ 


‘The Calibrating of Guns.’’ 





France.—Revue Maritime. Paris: November, 1910.—‘‘The French 


Navy in Crete.’”’ ‘‘Some Observations on Hurricanes in the Region of 
Diégo-Suarez: Remarks on the Employment of Wireless Telegraphy in 
Tropical Regions.’’ ‘‘ Official History of the Russo-Japanese Naval War ”’ 


{2nd Part, concluded). ‘‘ Artillery, Torpedoes: and Tactics.’’ ‘‘ Results 
of the Trials of the Brazilian Battleship Sao Paulo.”’ ‘‘ Administration 
of the Navy, Bureaucracy and Administrative Reforms.’’ ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Submarines.”’ 

La Marine Frangaise. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘A Naval Pro- 


gramme.” ‘Of the Navy.’’ ‘‘The Trials of the Voltaire: Were they 
Wonderful?’ ‘‘The New Under-Secretary of State for the Navy.” 
‘* Apropos of Naval Constructions.’’ ‘‘ The Proportional Retirement and 


the Civilian Employés Among the Crews of the Fleet.’’ 


La Vie Maritime. Paris: 10th December, 1910.—‘‘ The Efforts of a 
Patriotic Englishman.’’ ‘‘The Report of M. Benazet.’’ ‘‘ Manceuvre 
against Guns.’’ ‘‘ The Personnel of Our Fleet.’’ 26th December.—‘‘ The 
Command of the Flotillas.’”’ ‘‘ The Promotion Crisis of the Personnel in 
the Navy.’”’ ‘‘M. C. Bos’ Book.” ‘“ Fight of the Blanche with a French 
Squadron.’’ ‘‘ Impressions of the American Fleet.” ‘‘The Port of 
Dakar.”’ 

Le Yacht. Paris: 3rd December, 1910.—‘‘The Order in Regard to the 
Internal Economy on Board.”’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘The Explosion 
Motor at the Fisheries Exhibition at Yarmouth.’”’ 10th December.—‘‘ The 
Habitability of Submarines.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘ The Official Recep- 
tion of the Charcot Expedition.’’ 17th December.—‘‘ A Practical Guide 
for Naval Officers.’”’ ‘‘Yachting Notes.’’ ‘‘Automobile Navigation at the 
Twelfth International Automobile Exhibition.’’ 24th December.—‘‘ The 
Age Limits of Ships and the Naval Programme.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’’ 
‘‘The Aeroplane in the Squadrons.’’ 3lst December.—‘‘ The Navy and 
the Hague Conference.’’ ‘‘ Yachting Notes.’ “The Future of the 
Hydfoplane.’’ ‘‘ The U.S. Destroyers Paulding and Drayttn.”’ 
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La Marine Frangaise. Paris: 3rd December, 1910.—‘‘ The Navy in 
Parliament.’’ 10th December.—‘‘ Two or Four?’ ‘‘ The Navy in Palfia- 
ment.” ‘‘Turbines.” 17th December.—‘‘ The Clearing of Channels.” 
‘“The Navy in Parliament.’ 24th December.—‘‘ The Service of Recon- 
naissance.”’ ‘‘ Preparatory Course at the School of Cadets.”  3lst 
December.—‘‘ The Navy in 1910.” ‘‘Gunnery and Musketry.” ‘The 
New Uniform for the Men.’ ‘ 





Germany.—Marine Rundschau. Berlin: January, 1911.—‘‘ The New 
Naval School at Flensburg-Miirwik.” ‘The North Sea.” ‘On the 
Armament of Battleships.” ‘‘The Trade of Persia as an International 
Problem.”” ‘‘The Netherlands Naval Mancuvres, 1909-1910.” ‘‘ The 
Twelfth Ordinary Meeting of the Technical Society of Naval Constructors ”’ 
(continued). ‘‘An Order of Battle of De Ruyter’s in the Year 1667,” 





Iraty.—Rivista Marittima. Rome: November, 1910.—Not yet 
received. 





PortucaLt.—Revista Portugueza, Colonial e Maritima. /Lisbon.—Has 
not been received. 

Annaes do Club Militar Naval. Lisbon: October, 1910.—‘‘ The Portu- 
guese Republic.”” ‘‘The Tormedo Boat.’’ ‘‘The Naval Academy at 
Annapolis.’”’ ‘‘ The Mozambique Fishing Industry.”’ 





Spain.— Revista General de Marina. Madrid: November, 1910.— 
“* Rectification of the Compensation of the Compasses.’’ ‘‘ Utilisation of 
Gas Power on Board Ships.’”’ ‘‘The Work Problem in the Dockyards.’’ 
‘* Construction, Management, and Organisation of Modern Ships of War.”’ 
(continued). ‘‘ Official History of the Russo-Japanese Naval War’”’ 
(continued). 








MILITARY. 

Avustria-Huneary.—Danzer’s Armee-Zeitung. Vienna: 8th Decem- 
ber, 1910.—‘‘The Question of the Inspection of Musketry Training.’’ 
“The Right of an Officer to use his Sword.” ‘‘The Position of Non-Active 
Officers.”’ ‘‘The Necessity for Special Cartridges for Watchmen.’’ 
“Honour Insignia in Theory and Practice.’”’ 15th December.—‘‘Military 
Character Sketches.”” ‘‘Tactical Examination Work.’ ‘Experimental 
Mobilisation of Machine Gun Detachments.’’ ‘‘A New Signal Apparatus.” 
“Brazil, the Youngest Great Power.’’ 22nd December.—‘‘Observations on 
the New Turkey and its Military Strength.’”’ ‘The Importance of 
Military Geography.’’ ‘‘The One Year Volunteer System and Trade.’’ 

Streffleur’s Militérische Zeitschrift. Vienna: December, 1910.—‘‘Con- 
tributions to the History of the Russo-Turkish War, 1877-78” (continued). 
‘‘What Influence will the Field Artillery Exercise on the Course of a 
Battle in a Coming War?’’ (concluded). ‘‘Conclusion of the Albanian 
Expedition.’’ ‘The New French Umpire Instruction.”’ ‘‘The Russo- 

VOL. LV. H 


i 
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; 
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Japanese War: Criticisms and Remarks of Some Who took Part in it” 
(continued). “Hand Grenades, Shot Grenades, Hand Bombs, and Air 
Torpedoes as Modern War Weapons.’’ ‘The Tactical Clinical Course II. 
for Swiss Medical Officers.” ‘Communications from the Army School of 
Musketry.’’ 

Kavalleristische Monatshefte. Vienna: December, 1910.—‘‘The His- 
tory of the Dragoon Regiment King Frederick III., No. 8, and the Cavalry 
Combat at Wysokow, 27th June, 1866.’’ ‘‘On Modern Views.” ‘‘Audiatur 
et altera pars.” ‘Paul Plinzner on his Life Work.” ‘Further Observa- 
tions on the Use of the Cavalry on the 18th August, 1870.’’ ‘‘Horse 
Artillery.”” ‘‘Kirchturm Races of the Honvéd Central Cavalry School.” 
‘The Arader Distance Ride, 1910.’’ ‘“‘The German Turf Year, 1910.” 
‘‘Vicious and Good-Tempered Horses.”’ \‘“The Food of Horses.”’ 





Bexierum.-—Bulletin de la Presse et de la Bibliographie Militaires. 
Brussels: 15th November, 1910.—‘‘The Cavalry Divisions at the Imperial 
German Manceuvres in 1909’ (continued). ‘‘Law Regulating the Cadres 
and Effectives in France (Infantry, Cavalry, Engineers): Considerations 
on the Composition of the Infantry Company and Battalion” (concluded). 
“The Echelon of Convergence and the Influence of the Intervals of Guns, 
of the Distance and Bearing of the Object; When the Gun is Laid with 
the Goniometer or Panoramic Glass’’ (concluded). 30th November.—‘‘The 
Cavalry Divisions at the Imperial German Manceuvres in 1909” (continued). 
*‘Considerations on Defensive-Offensive Positions.’’ ‘“The Chinese Army.”’ 





France.—Journal des Sciences Militaires. Paris: 1st December, 
1910.—‘‘The General Staff.’’ ‘‘The Imperial German Manceuvres of 1910.”’ 
“The Aeroplane and War.’’ ‘‘Note on the Réle of the Officer Observer 
in the Artillery.”’ ‘‘Study of the Preparatory Battle’’ (concluded). 15th 
December.—‘‘The Reorganisation of the General Staff.’’ ‘‘The Perma- 
nence of the Hostilities to the Autumn Mancuvres of the XXth Corps.”’ 
“The Doctrine and Evolution of Tacties.’’ ‘‘Studies on the Army of 
Africa: The Reorganisation of the Regiments of Algerian Tirailleurs and 
the Infantry of the XIXth Corps.” 


Revue d’Infanterie. Paris: November, 1910.-—-Not been received. 


Revue de Cavalerie. Paris: November, 1910.—‘‘After the Eulogies 
(Apropos of the Manceuvres of 1910).’”? ‘‘German Ideas on Cavalry’’ (con- 
tinued). ‘‘Apropos of the Reform of the Cavalry Training Regulations’’ 
(concluded). ‘‘Fischer and the Origin of the Chasseurs’’ (concluded). 
‘‘Themes on Tactical Studies.’’ 

Revue d’Artillerie. Paris: November, 1910.—‘‘Study on Defilading.”’ 
“Study of the Aviation Problems’’ (continued). ‘‘Independent Rear Sight 
or Line of Independent Fore Sight’’ (continued). ‘The Aeroplane in 
Conjunction with the Other Arms.’’ 

Revue Militaire Générale. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘Actual War.’’ 
‘The Russian Cavalry in Manchuria.” ‘The Doctrine of National 
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Defence’’ (continucd). ‘‘Qualities and Defects of Light Cyclist Infantry.’’ 
‘The Nice Barbétisme.”’ 

Revue d'Histoire. Paris: December, 1910.—‘‘The Campaign of 1908- 
1909 in Chaouia’’ (continued). ‘‘Ziirich’’ (continued). ‘‘The Mancuvre 
of Pultusk’ (continued). ‘‘The Campaign of 1813: The Preliminaries’’ 
(continued). ‘‘The War of 1870-71: The National Defence in the Pro- 
vinces’’ (continued). 

Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres. Paris: December, 1910.— 
‘‘Albanian Affairs.’? ‘‘The Recent Modifications in the Russian Army.”’ 





Germany.—Militdér-Wochenblatt. Berlin: lst December, 1910.—‘‘The 
History of the War in Manchuria by the Russian General Staff’’. (con- 
“‘A Contribution to the Question of the Training of the Non- 
Commissioned Officers.’’ ‘‘The Addendum to the Navy List, 1910.”’ 3rd 
December.—‘‘Criticism of General Coupillaud on the French Army 
Maneuvres, 1910.” ‘The History of the War in Manchuria by the 
Russian Generai Staff’’ (continued). ‘‘A Contribution to the Question 
of the Training of the Non-Commissioned Officers” (concluded). ‘‘Provisions 
for Soldiers’ Welfare.’’ 6th December.—‘‘Military Society of Berlin (Lec- 
ture).” ‘Fire Arc.’’ ‘Studies of Languages in France, in Particular 
at Grenoble.’’ ‘French Measures against Figig.’’ 8th December.— 
“English Views about Moltke in August, 1870.’’ ‘‘More about the Co- 
operation of the Field Artillery with Infantry in 1870-71 and To-day.” 
“Fire Arc’? (concluded). ‘Something on Austria-Hungary’s Fighting 
Strength.’’ 10th December.—‘‘A Contribution to the History of the 
German Garrison at Metz and their First Prussian Garrison Chaplain.’’ 
‘The Bersaglieri Cyclist Troops in Italy.’’ ‘‘The Future Forces in South 
Africa.”’ 13th December.—‘‘Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben.’’ A 
Prussian Officer and Reorganiser of the American Army.’’ ‘‘The Boer 
War and its Tactical Lessons According to German and English Concep- 
tions’ (continued). ‘‘The Struggle of the Airships.’’ 15th December.— 
‘Military Society of Berlin (Information).’’ Moltke’s War Lessons, Ist 
Part: The Operations and Preparations for Battle.’”’ ‘‘A Contribution to 
the Tactical Employment of Field Artillery in Action.’’ ‘‘The Boer War 
and its Tactical Lessons According to English and German Conceptions’’ 
(continued). ‘Two Books.’’ 17th December.—‘‘On the French-African 
Army.’’ ‘Military Technical Review: Motor Power Traction’ (con- 
tinued). ‘The New Organisation of the Russian Army, its Basis and its 
Results.’’ 20th December.—‘‘News from the U.S. Army.” ‘‘The French 
African Army” (concluded). “Aids to Ranging and Fire Distribu- 
tion.”? 22nd December.—‘‘On the Battle of Hallue.’’ ‘‘News from the 
U.S. Army” (concluded). 24th December.—‘‘Military Society of Berlin 
(Lecture).”” “The Firing of Field Artillery: Instantaneous Targets.”’ 
“On Greece.”’ 28th December.—‘‘News from the French Army.’’ 
“Military Technical Review: Motor Power Traction” (continued). 
“On Greece’’ (continued). 29th December.—‘‘The First Shot at Mount 
Avron.”’ ‘‘News from the French Army” (concluded). ‘Information 
by Signalling.”” ‘‘Aids to Ranging and Fire Distribution.’ 31st 
December.—‘‘The Aeroplane in the War of the Future.’ ‘Pharsalus.”’ 


H 2 


tinued). 
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“he New Organisation of the Russian Army: Its Basis and Results” 
(continued). 


Artilleristische Monatshefte. Berlin: November, 1910.—‘‘Retrospective 
Glances at the Mancuvres.”” ‘The Artillery Duel.’ ‘‘Firing from 
Covered Positions.’’ ‘‘On the Organisation of Horse Artillery.” ‘‘Ammu- 
nition Supplies in the Firing Line.” ‘‘Marching Exercises of Swiss 
Batteries.’ ‘The Overrating of the Effect of Howitzers.”’ ‘‘Contribu- 
tions to the Calculation of Hydraulic Recv.] Compressors.”’ 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. Berlin: December, 
1910.—‘‘The Approach Fight’”’ (concluded). ‘This Year’s French Autumn 
Manceuvres’’ (concluded). ‘The Disciplinary Corps of the French Army.” 
“A New Sight.”” ‘The Battleship since the Building of the Dread- 
nought.’’ ‘The Written Order at Our Mancuvres.’”’ ‘The Commissariat 


Transport of an Army Corps.”’ 





Iratxy.—Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. Rome: November, 1910.— 
“The Delivery of Battle Flags to the Destroyer, Pontiere.”’ ‘‘Field 
Fortification of To-day: The Light Tools of the Sappers and Engineer 
Troops.’’ ‘‘Contribution to the Employment of the Field Artillery in 
Battle.’ ‘“Lactical-Technical Considerations on the Armament and 
Ammunition Supplies of Coast Batteries.’’ ‘‘The Telegraphic Trans- 
mission of Photographs’ by Means of the Belin Telestereograph.’ 


“Through an Indicator of the Distances for Coast Guns.’’ 


Rivista Militaire Italiana. Rome: December, 1910.—‘‘Apropos of 
the Recent Publication of the General Rules for the Employment of the 
Grand Units of War.’’ ‘‘The Struggle between Ships’ Guns and Coast 
Guns’ (concluded). ‘*Bartolomeo Colleoni” (concluded). ‘‘Sanguinary 
Impulses’” ‘‘The Control.’”’ ‘The Agrarian Camp of the Garrison of 
Rome” ‘The Two Brothers Pavio.’’ “Organisation of Staff Services 
with Motor Cars’’ (concluded). ‘‘The Two Schools of Field Equitation.’’ 
“Statistical Notes about the Category of Recruits of the Year 1888’’ (con- 
cluded). 





Sparn.—Revista Técnica de Infanteria y Caballeria. Madrid: Ist 
December, 1910.—-‘‘The War of Succession.’”’? ‘‘The Organisation of the 
Spanish Army as Viewed by a Prussian’’ (continued). ‘‘Aerostation in 
Our Army” (continued). ‘Military Moral.’ 15th December.—‘‘The 
Organisation of the Spanish Army as Viewed by a Prussian’’ (continued). 
“Evolution of Military Law among Modern Nations’? (continued). 
‘‘Regimental ‘Race Meetings.’”’ ‘‘Aerostation in Our Army” (continued). 
“Military Moral’’ (continued). 


Revista Cienttfico Militar y Biblioteca Militar. Barcelona: 10th 
December, 1910.—‘‘Lessons of the Riff War’’ (continued). ‘Reminiscences 
of the Italian Army”’ (continued). ‘‘Machine Guns in the English Army.” 
25th December.—‘‘Lessons of the Riff War’’ (continued). ‘The Army 
and Public Instruction.’”’ ‘Our Programme for 1911.” 
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SwitzerLtanp.—Revue Militaire Suisse. Lausanne: December, 1910. 
—“The Battle of Neuenegg (5th March, 1798)” (concluded) ‘Krupp 
Howitzers.’’ “Some Days with the Turkish Troops.’’ ‘‘The Employ- 
ment of Dirigibles and Aeroplanes in War, and the War against these 
Machines” ‘‘An Arm of the Austrians at Morgarten.’’ 





Unitep Sratres.—Journal of the U.S. Cavalry Association. Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas: January, 1911.—‘‘American Officers at Saumur.’’ 
“The Military Seat in the Flat Saddle.’’ ‘‘A Criticism of Our Cavalry 
Drill Regulations’ (continued).~ ‘‘A Scheme of Instruction for a Cavalry 
Command.” ‘‘Forage Poisoning amongst Animals of the 15th U.S. 
Cavalry during the Encampment at Gettysburg, July. 1910.”’ ‘‘Mounted 
and Foot Combat in American and European Cavalry” ‘A Practical 
Practice March.’’ ‘‘Notes on the Progenitors of Certain Strains of the 
Modern American Horse.’’ ‘‘Long Distance Rides and Raids.’’ 
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History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. Written by direction of 
His Majesty’s Government, by Captain Maurice Harotp Grant. 
Vol. IV. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1910. 


The story of the South African War of 1899-1902 has now been 
officially told in four bulky volumes. Of these the first three, edited by 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, were devoted to the operations 
conducted successively against the armies of the South African Republics 
by Sir Redvers Buller and Lord Roberts, while in the fourth volume, now 
under review, Captain Maurice Grant, late of the Devonshire Regiment, 
has undertaken the task of describing the eighteen months of warfare, in 
which Lord Kitchener succeeded in subduing the dogged resistance of 
the Boer guerilla forces that survived the destruction of the organised 
armies of the two Republics. 

It hardly requires demonstration that in thus compressing the descrip- 
tion of protracted and intricate operations, conducted over so wide an 
area, while retaining the close attention of his readers, Captain Grant 
has performed a most difficult, indeed, a formidable task, for the execution 
of which he fortunately possesses no ordinary qualifications. All who 
have read Captain Grant’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Words by an Eye-Witness,’’ 
must have been struck by the exceptional dramatic power of the writer, 
by his remarkable gift of description, and by the perceptive talent which 
enabled a regimental officer, confined by his duty to a particular, an 
isolated portion of the field of action, to describe in vivid language the 
whole operations, of which the work of his own unit formed but a 
fractional part. In the work under review, irrespective of the faults of 
design, for which he is not to be held responsible, we find Captain Grant 
demonstrating the same qualities by which he earned his reputation as a 
military writer; the same power of accurate observation and of dramatic 
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description, the same high standard of taste and discretion, the same 
comprehension and sympathy that lent so much charm to his narrative 
of the Natal campaign. 

As for the salient defect of the official history of the South African 
War, the absence of criticism, that deprives the work of so much of its 
interest, as well as of its educational value, that defect is, perhaps, 
inevitable in an official record written so soon after the events described. 
Military narrative of this dispassionate nature loses both savour and 
weight, and, in our view, must be considered rather as material for 
the use of some future historian than as history itself. Regarded as 
material of this nature, Captain Grant’s work deserves high praise, and 
will doubtless be read with great interest by all who took part in the 
operations which he so lucidly and ably. describes. 

As must be the case, the passages of the history that are most agree- 
able to read are those describing hard-fought actions, daring marches, 
desperate attacks, rather than the equally necessary descriptions of the 
formation of the block-house lines and the guarding of the long lines 
of communications that formed the duties of so large a proportion of 
Lord Kitchener’s army. Yet one portion of the operations has to be 
described as well as the other, and it is much to Captain Grant’s credit 
that he has not exalted the more attractive and picturesque side of the 
war by depreciation of the dull, heavy task that fell so wearily on the 
bulk of the infantry during the guerilla warfare. 

The volume under notice contains many spirited accounts of actions, 
among which we would select as specially worthy of attention the 
narratives of Major-General Clements’ fight at Nooitgedacht, on 13th 
December, 1900, and the attack on Colonel Benson’s column at Baken- 
laagte on 30th October, 1901. Both of these actions were Boer victories, 
and in describing them Captain Grant does full justice to the tactical 
skill of the Dutch commanders and to the fine fighting qualities of their 
burghers. He also does, what many arm-chair critics of the war period 
failed to do, equal justice to the defeated British commanders and their 
troops. 

Time has already, to some extent, righted the wrong inflicted on 
the army that fought England’s battle in South Africa in the years 
1899-1902, and to-day the.educated criticism of continental military writers 
deals comparatively gently with the occasional failures of that army, and 
acknowledges the difficulties through which it struggled to a successful 
issue. It was, as many will remember, quite otherwise during the actual 
progress of the war; but England can hardly complain of the injustices 
and the slanders of foreign enemies when every hostile utterance could 
be supported by the base testimony of pcliticians of our own blood. We 
may hope, though we can hardly expect, that here and there one of the 
British-born slanderers of the national honour may read in Captain 
Grant’s pages the true story of our army in South Africa, and blush for 
the calumnies with which he armed our foreign enemies. 

Those who desire to understand the nature of the work performed 
in the closing operations of the war will read with interest the following 
passage relating to the last of the ‘‘ drives’’ that brought about the end of 
the long struggle, and with the extract we will conclude our remarks :— 
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‘‘ Thus ended an opération which may be taken as type of many, of which 
space has forbidden so full a record. The difficulties entailed in its 
successful performance can only be outlined, though to ignore them 
altogether might be to inspire a delusive confidence in the future. Only 
by a trusted and trustful commander with a corps of troops of supreme 
excellence can such a scheme be carried out. Sir I. Hamilton had under 
him men who were able and willing to make no halt by day and take 
no rest by night, for each long day’s march, often nearly foodless and 
waterless, was intended only to bring them to the place of vigil or of 
fighting. Their labours were almost incredible. Long and deep trenches, 
impervious wire-entanglements, fortified laagers of wagons, redoubts to 
hold from seven to twenty men—not only bullet-proof, but proof against 
artillery—sprang up each night under the hands of men who had already 
performed the extremity of toil since dawn, and were to do the same on 
the morrow, and for days after. During the day every man was a 
scout ; at night not one but had to become a sentry, with eyes, ears, and 
rifle alert. Such efforts would cause more casualties among inferior 
troops than amongst their adversaries. For a like reward they have 
seldom been equalled by soldiers in the field, and, indeed, there have 
been but few who could have sustained them.”’ 
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The Greenwich Royal Hospital and the Royal United Service Museum. 
By Epwarp Fraser. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Preseuted.) (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd.) London, 1910. 





The British Museum of Natural History (South Kensington). By W. P. 
Pycorarr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Presented.) (Wells, Gardner, Darton 
& Co., Ltd.) London, 1910. 





Cambridge Modern History. Vol. XI1l.: The Latest Age. 8vo. 16s. 
(The University Press.) Cambridge, 1910. 





Mémoires sur la Campagne de 1796 en Italie. Par Le Capitaine G. Fasry. 
Publié sous la Direction de la Section Historique de |’Etat-Major de 
l’Armée. 8vo. 8s. (R. Chapelot & Cie.) Paris, 1905. 





Rapports Historiques des Régiments de VArmée d’Italie pendant la 
Campagne de 1796-97. Par le Capitaine G. Fasry. Publié sous la 
Direction de la Section Historique de l’Etat-Major de l’Armée. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. (R. Chapelot & Cie.) Paris, 1905. 





Etudes sur la Campagne de 1796-97 en Italie. Par le Capitaine J. Cour. 
8vo. 4s. (R. Chapelot & Cie.) Paris, 1898. 
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Opérations Maritime de la Guerre Russo-Japonaise. Historique Officiel 
publié par :’Etat-Major-Général de la Marine Japonaise. Traduite 
par Henri Rovvier, Enseigne de Vaisseau. Ministére de la Marine. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 4s. (R. Chapelot & Cie.) Paris, 1910. 





Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American Union. By Frepericx Scorr 
Otiver. 8vo. Cs. (Archibald Constable & Co.) London, 1909. 





Ships and Men. By Davin Hannay. Crown 8vo. 6s. (William Black- 
wood & Sons.) Edinburgh, 1910. 





Ce que le Peuple Belge doit savoir. Par le Capitaine R. Bremer. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. (Misch & Thron.) Brussels, n.d. 





History of Submarine Mining in the British Army. By Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Baxer Brown, R.E. 8vo. 8s. (W. & J. Mackay & Co., Ltd.) 
Chatham, 1910. 





George the First’s Army, 1714-1727. Vol. I. By Cxanuzes Datron, 
F.R.G.S. Imp. 8vo. (Presented.) (Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd.) 
London, 1910. 





lst Battalion Suffolk Regiment, Malta, 1909. (Photographs.) Oblong 
8vo. (Presented.) Malta, 1909. 





Zululand and Cetewayo. By Captain W. R. Luptow. Crown 8vo. (Pre- 
sented.) (Simkin, Marshall & Co.) London, 1882. 





List of Admiralty Records Preserved in the Public Record Office. Vol. I. 
Foolscap fol. 8s. (Mackie & Co., Ltd.) London, 1904. 





Lord Clive’s Right-Hand Man: A Memoir of Colonel Francis Forde. 
By Colonel Lionzt Forpr. 8vo. 5s. (James Nisbet & Co., Ltd.) 
London, 1910. 





Overland to India. By Sven Hepin. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. (Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.) London, 1910. 





With a Prehistoric People: The Akiktiyu of British East Africa. By W. 
Scorespy RovtiepGe and KaTHerine Rovutitepce. 8vo. 21s. (Edward 
Arnold.) London, 1910. 





The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland. Edited by the Earl of 
IncHesteR. 8vo. 15s. (Longmans, Green & Co.) London, 1910. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF MILITARY INTEREST. 


PART II.1 


SECTION I. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 
Ezploration and Security (Esplorazione e Sicurezza). Italian General 


Staff. 69 pp. 12mo. Rome, 1910. Voghera. -/54d. 


_ This small handbook forms part of the Italian Field Service Regulations now 
in course of publication. The following are some of the more interesting points 
that are dealt with :— 

_ 1. Strategic Oavalry.—The general réle allotted to the strategic cavalry is 
similar to that laid down in our own Field Service Regulations. As regards 
the transmission of information, mounted orderlies, it is said, should be utilised 
for short distances, cyclists or motor cyclists for medium dist , and hanical 
message lines (telephones, telegraphs, &c.) for long distances. Both the G@.0.0. 
Main Army and the G.O.0. Strategic Oavalry should establish one or more infor- 
mation offices to which all messages should be sent. Owing to the great con- 
fusion that is likely to ensue if these offices are moved, they will usually remain 
in the same places during the whole period of strategic reconnaissance. Cyclists 
are to be attached to both strategic and protective cavalry; they are to be used 
either to break through the enemy’s covering troops or to hold important tactical 
= it may be mentioned that cyclists do not as form part of the War 

stablishment of an Italian cavalry division. In the manwuvres a battalion 
of cyclists was allotted to each cavalry division. These cyclists did no scouting, 
but either preceded the main body of the cavalry in order to seize some ical 
point, or acted in close tactical co-operation with the cavalry, and were used 
as @ pivot for shock action. m 

3. Protective Cavalry.—The protective cavalry is usually to be directly uader 
the G.O.C. of the unit “protected,” but may be ‘placed under the commander 
of the advanced guard. Its réle is to precede the advanced guard at a sufficient 
distance to secure liberty of action to the army commander; it is not, however, 
to be compelled to move at a fixed distance in front of the advanced guard, nor 
need it necessarily follow the same route as the advanced guard. 

3. Aerial Exploration.—Dirigibles will find the greatest scope during the period 
of strategic reconnaissance. Captive balloons may be used both for distant and 
close reconnaissance; their range of effective vision is stated to be about five 
miles in open country. For purposes of reconnaissance the frontage occupied 
by the enemy may be approximately estimated as follows:—Infantry battalion, 
300 to 400 metres ; infantry regiment, 500 to 600 metres; infantry brigade, 1,000 
to 1,500 metres; infan’ division, 1,600 to 2,500 metres. 

4. Flank Guards.—Flank guards will usually be found by the advanced guard. 
When roads run parallel to the route followed by the main body, flank rds 
will utilise them. When no such roads exist, the advanced guard will periodicall 
send out flanking parties to the important tactical points. These Ties will 
— in position until the main body has passed, and will then join the rear- 


guard. 
5. Outposts (ordinary).—The foundation of a good evtees system is a severe 
discipline. Outposts should consist of one-third of the force or less, and will 
be disposed in piquets (piccole guardie), supports (gran’ guardie) and reserves. 
The piquets will consist by day of at least one corporal and four or five men, 
and by night of 15 men, each piquet finding one or two single sentries. Supports 
will not be less than double the collective ey of the piquets sent out z 
them; all patrols are found by the supports. e strength of the reserve wi 

be at least equal to the collective strength of the supports; the line of resistance 
will almost always be at the reserve. 

When a force is stationary supports will be relieved every 24 hours; the 
units finding outposts will not be relieved until all have done a tour of duty 
in the line of supports, so that units usually remain on outpost for 48 hours. 

The method of ——- out the outpost line is as follows:—When the protective 
cavalry and the van guard have reached the destination mentioned by the 
column commander they halt and put out sentries. The units told off for out- 
post supports and reserves then march direct to their destinations, preceded by 
their commanders, who carry out a hasty reconnaissance. On these units —- 
—, — = the outpost commander allows the cavalry and advanced gu 
to ithdraw. 

6 Outposts in Siege Warfare.—Before the line of investment is really estab- 
lished outposts maintain = defensive attitude; after the investment is pleted 
the outposts become the advanced fighting line. 

The strength of the outposts is usually one-third of the troops told of to 
the sector, the remainder forming the sector reserve. 














1 The titlee of all books are given in English; this does not indicate that the 
books have been tranglated. The original title in the language in which o work 
is written, if not in English, is given in brackete. 
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The distribution of the outposts is similar to that in ordinary warfare; 
the line of resistance is usually at the supports. Outpost troops in siege warfare 
should do longer reliefs than in field warteen and supports should be on duty 
more than 24 hours unless contact with the enemy is very close. 


General Principles for the Employment of Large Units in War (Norme 


enerali per l’impiego delle grandi unita di guerra). Italian General 
taff. 133 pp., with 5 plates. 12mo. Rome, May, 1910. Voghera. -/11. 














This handbook replaces one on the same subject issued in April, 1903, and 
representa, the latest views of the Italian General Staff on the leading of armies 
containing ‘two or more corps. Grand tactics only are dealt with, the principles 
of minor tactics being contained in the handbooks of the various arms, and in 
the official treatises on marches and cavalry exploration. 

_As mentioned in the preface, the principles here laid down are for the 
—- of the higher leaders, but since all the other tactical handbooks are 
‘ounded upon this one, the book should be carefully read by officers of all ranks. 

The handbook is divided into the following parts:—Part I.: The concentration 
march. Part II.: The march when the enemy may be met with. Part ILIIL.: 
The battle of encounter. Part IV.: The pitched battle. Part V.: Pursuit and 
retreat. Part VI.: Breaking off an action. Part VII.: Mountain warfare. 

The most notable features in the new edition are, firstly, the wider scope of 
the book, the authors of which now think in armies instead of in army corps; 
secondly, the “eo emphasis that is laid on the value of the offensive, chietly 
as a means of retaining the imitiative. Stress is peony laid on this point 
in such expressions as “the spirit of the offensive constitutes the essence of 


The following nciples are laid down on other matters :— 

1. Cavalry Ezploration—The two cardinal points to bear in mind are firstl 
the importance of gaining and retaining continuous touch with the enemy; and, 
secondly, the importance of locating the enemy’s main armies and not merely 
his cavalry or security troops. 

2. Strategie Advanced Guard.—Thie will usually consist of one corps or less, 
and may be used when the hostile cavalry screen cannot otherwise he pierced, or 
when it appears likely that the enemy may be in a sition to advance and 
compromise the army's concentration. In cases when the enemy is already in 
battle formation or is on a wide front with a number of roads at his disposal, it 
will be preferable not to employ a strategic advanced guard. Under exceptional 
conditione the G.O.C. Strategic Cavalry may be placed under the G.O.C. Strategic 
Advanced Guard, but this should not usually the case, on account of the 
delay that would ensue in transmitting information to the Army Commander. 

3. Lactical Advanced Guard.—The duties of the advanced ard commander 
are to support the protective cavalry, to brush aside aoa arties of the 
enemy, and to reconnoitre the enemy’s main force without committing itself. As 
these duties are hard to reconcile with each other, if is laid down that an 
advanced guard commander is not to become engaged if he is not satisfied that 
he possesses “a crushing superiority of force over the enemy in his front”; if 
this is not the case, he will confine his activities to “intensive reconnaissance.” 

Artillery is not, as a rule, to be attached to an advanced guard composed of 
one infantry regiment (three battalions) or less. 

4. The Attack (Battle of Encounter).—The best method of obtaining a 
decisive result is to combine a frontal attack with an attack on one or both 
flanks of the enemy. 

Time should not be wasted in getting the troops into formation of assembly, 
but they should be — from column of route. 

The attack will usually be made in three lines. The first line should consist 
of half the force, one quarter should be in local reserve, and one oe in 
general reserve. As regards fro , an infantry division will usu occupy 
a front of 3,000 metres (3,280 rds), an army corps 6,000 metres. If one of 
the attacks is a secondary attack, this fact may be communicated to the higher 
commanders, but not to the subordinate commanders. 

The divisional artillery will usually be left under the command of the 
divisional artillery commanders; in the exceptional case of the whole of the 
artillery being grouped under the corps artillery commander, the latter will 
decentralise the power of direction to the divisional artillery commanders as far 
as is possible. It is impossible to lay down the exact manner in which the 
artillery should be brought into action, but the pon of a simultaneous 
opening of fire by artillery is emphasised. The ilery told off to support 
the decisive attack should very rarely be employed before the decisive attack 
is launched, as it is of the first importance that the batteries should 
come into action with their strength unimpaired and their ammunition supply 
intact. It would, however, be a waste of power to keep howitzers in reserve 
until the decisive attack is launched; the support of the deoisive attack should 
be entrusted to field guna. 

The general reserve should be looked upon as the weapon to be used by the 
commander-in-chief in order to make the action decisive. Its position should at 
first be concealed and protected; at the conclusion of the first phase of an action 
it should be about half a mile in rear of the firing line. ie general reserve 
should be composed of all three arms, and should consist of a complete unit 
as far as possible; mobility is of such importance that the troops composing 
the general reserve should be relieved of all unnecessary equipment. 
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_ The timing of the decisive attack is a difficult matter, which must depend on 
circumstances; the attack will usually take place during the later of the 
battle; it is, however, a lesser evil to lounek i 


5. The Defence (Encounter Battle)—If a commander is compelled to assume 
the defensive, he should hold his line with half to three-quarters of his force, 
decentralising all local control to the local commanders; the remainder of the 
pris. oon bye kept in oe ee hag * is to be used for decisive 

unter-attack. In an encounter e in ill rarely have to prepare 
the ground with trenches and obstacles. 1s J oar “ 

6. The Attack (Pitched Battle).—Exhaustive reconnaissance must be made by 
cavalry, cyclists and officer’s patrols, and also by infantry, strong patrols which 
will Y ggg wens the enemy’s outposts. During this period the ground between the 
hostile forces will be prepared, the engineers will perfect means of inter-com- 
munication, and artillery positions will Ee selected. 

Cavalry must be boldly used. The first step towards decisive action ig the 
defeat of the enemy’s cavalry; this can often be brought about by drawing this 
cavalry under the fire of the guns of the attack. The hostile cavalry once 
disposed of, the cavalry should co-operate with the attack by acting boldly 
against the enemy’s flanks and rear; supported by cyclists and horse artillery, 
cavalry has now sufficient fire power to do this with effect. The method of 
bringing forward the artillery must depend on cir st: ; but, in any case, 
the infantry cannot wait until the hostile artillery is silenced before it begins 
its advance. As regards the direction of the decisive attack, this cannot be 
arranged before the commencement of the action, and depends not only on the 
ground and on the atrategic situation, but also on the enemy’s dispositions, 
which may alter from time to time. 

The enemy may undertake aerial reconnaissance. In this case captive ballcons 
should be fired at by field guns, aeroplanes should be met by rifle fire, and 
dirigibles by fire from specially constructed artillery. 

7. The Defence (Pitched Battle)—The ideal defensive position is seldom to be 
met with. It is usually sufficient to choose a position with a good field of fire 
and ground suitable for manceuvre. 

Before the enemy’s attack begins it will usually be sufficient to hold a few 
points only on the position, keeping the greater part of the force in rear. 

Surprise batteries should be constructed for unexpected fire at decisive ranges ; 
if no field guns are available machine guns may be used for this purpose. 

Advanced posts may be occupied either when their possession is indispensable 
to the enemy or when it may, under certain conditions, be eventually desirable 
to move the defensive line forward. 

Troops should be disposed in firi line, local reserve, and general reserve. 
The last may consist of as much as f the force, and should regarded as 
primarily intended for counter-attack; there may, however, be occasions when 
part of the general reserve may be utilised either for reinforcing the first line 
er for prolonging a flank. Since the defence presupposes numerical inferiority, 
the artillery attached to the general reserve may be employed, at any rate in 
part, in the defence of the main position. 

8. Employment of Detached Forces of the Strength of a Division or More.— 
The security troops must display increased activity and boldness. When the 
enemy is encountered it is by no means an invariable rule that he should be 
attacked; it may frequently advisable to avoid battle. Should an action be 
poised on, it is more than ever necesary that strong reserves should be retained 
ID and. 

9. Breaking off an Action—This form of tactics will generally be employed 
when a force has been rey er order to gain time for completion of some 
operation in another part of theatre of war. The breaking off of the combat 
will be easier to the attacker than to the defender, but it is a dangerous operation 
unless the line of retreat is at right angles to the line of battle. 

The general principle to be observed is the establishment of a strong line 
of artillery, under cover of which the first line may be gradually withdrawn, 
strong reserves taking up a position sufficiently far in rear to compel the enemy 
to deploy a second time after he has occupied the position originally held by 
the retreating firing line. 

To carry out successfully this difficult operation is not only necessary to 
have well-disciplined troops, it is even more necessary that the commanders should 
keep their troops well in hand. 

10. Mountain Warfare—This form of war may be divided into three phases: 
(a) Capturing the passes; (b) crossing the mountains; (c) issuing from the passes. 

In phases (a) and (b) the attacker has the advantage, for he can concentrate 
superior numbers inst one pass, and once this is captured the others are 
usually “turned.” In phase (c) the advantage is with the defender. 

Success depends upon the dispositions being kept as simple as possible, on 
the general object being kept in view by all columns, and on good logistic 
arrangements. 

It will be seen from the above summary that, as regards strategic advanced 
ards and the use of the general reserve, the tendency of the Italian General 
taff is towards the French school of tactics rather than the German; while in 

some particulars their views resemble those laid down in our own Field Service 
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The Tactical Employment of Machine Gun Detachments, Illustrated by 
Tactical Schemes (To be continued). O.M.Z., July, August. 

Communications from the Austro-Hungarian School of Musketry. 
Attack and Defence of Machine Guns in Cavalry Engagements. O.M.Z., 
May, June. 

The Extension of Battle Fronts, Their Influence on the Mancuvring 
of Large Masses (To be continued). R.M.I., July, p. 1367. 

How Far can Infantry Depend on Artille po na in the Attack? 
(To be continued) By Colonel Lalubin. L.8.M., July, August. 

The Formation and Leading of Lines of Skirmishers. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel von Parst. M.W.B. (II), 1910, pp. 2541. 2570, 2591 and 2611. 

Strategy in a New Light. By Colonel F. N. Maude, C.B. U.S.M., 
June, p. 

British and French Tactics in the War, 1808-1815. By Denkmar. 
U.8.M., June, p. 296. 

Surprises and Strategems (Continuation). By Major W. S. Bannatyne. 
U.8.M., June, p. 318. 

The Military Value of the River Amur as a Line of Communications 
na as a Frontier. By Major-General a. D. v. Zepelin. M.P.G. (II), 
une. 

The Battle of Encounter. By A. Shemanski. V.S., No. 8, 1910. 


Systematic Attack by a Company. By F. Panov. V.S., No. 8, 1910. 





TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


Education and Instruction of the Men and the Permanent Staffs in 
the fofeaty (Continuation). By Major de Blondeau. J.8.M., 16th June, 
st July. 

The New Japanese Infantry Training Manual (Conclusion). Trans- 
lated by Major Painvin. L.R.I., 15th June. 

The German Imperial Manouvres in 1909 (Conclusion). By Lieutenant 
Colonel Streicher. L.R.I., 15th June. 

Is the Army an Educator? (To be continued). By Captain Cognet. 
J.8.M., 15th June, Ist July. ¥ 
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The French Manceuvres in the Bourbonnais in 1909 (Continuation). 
B.P.B.M., 3lst May, 15th June. 
The German legate Maneeuvres in 1909. By the Belgian General 
Staff. B.P.B.M., 15th August. 
The Tactical Training of Officers in a Group of Batteries (i.e., Artillery 
Brigade). By Major Bourguet. L.S.M., 1st July. 
5 The Russian Grand Manceuvres. By L. Radus-Zenkovich. V{S., 
une. 
Professional Reading for Officers. U.S.I., Vol. 7, p. 33, July. 
The Creation of the eee J National Spirit. By Major Sir A. 
Bannerman. J.U.S.I., July, p. 
Some Remarks on a Training. By Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
Pollock. N.D., August, p. 401. 
Boy Scouts. By Lieutenant-General Sir R. S. S. Baden-Powell. N.D., 
August, p. 434. 
Judging Distance and Range-Finding Competitions (Translated from 
Streffieurs Mil. Zeitschrift). J.U.S.I.. August, p. 1047. 





TELEGRAPHS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Polarized Telephone Relay, and its ror’ in Military Tele- 
graphy. By Lieutenant Ignatiev. Inj., Nos and 6, 1910. 

Signalling and Wireless Telegraphy in the Shawia (Morocco) Campaign. 
By Lieutenant Metz. R. du G., July, p. 5 

Telegraphy in China from 1901 to 1906. By a Sabatier. 
R. du G., July, p. 47. 





TRANSPORT. 


The Workings of the Transport in War 7 the Supply of Troops from 
the Expense Magazines. By Ne lnen , July. 

The Organization and Réle of the seal in Contemporary War 
(Conclusion). By Major-General Yanuskevich, of the Russian neral 
Staff. V.S., June. 

The Organization of ess and the mg: fo of ied Army Corps Ad- 
vancing by a Single Road. By V. Jeltishev. I.J., 

ig ye Field Petia with Two rprity uae their Use (Con- 
elusion). By B.V. I.J., June. 

Military Intendance in Prussia. By Commissary Captain Lacerenza. 
R.M.I.. May, p 

Winter Transport in Canada. ~ d Captain E. €. Dean, Canadian 
Permanent A.S.C. A.S.C., July, p. 1. 

The Work of the Transport ihe in the Field with the German 
Army Co rg poe . Translated from the Revue Militaire. 
A.S.C., July L 

The Employ yment of Mechanical Transport for Military Purposes. By 
Captain H Hayter, A.S.C. J.U.8.1., July, p. 720. 

The Adoption of the Automobile and other Mechanical Dar t for 
Military Purposes (Continued). By V. Zlatolinski. V.S., No. 8, : 
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MAPS. 
The following series of maps have been published or are in course of 
Pp open by the Geographical Section, General Staff, and are on sale 
to the public :— 


Evurorez. 


Turkey.—The series covers tke Central and Eastern portions of 
meseeone ries, embracing the area: Salonika, Constantinople, Augean 
Sea, Bulgarian Frontiers. ey are on a scale of gs¢555 ©and are printed 
in ‘four <olours. 

Malta.—A new map of Malta is in course of preparation. Scale 2 
inches to 1 mile, in four colours. It is hoped to publish it about December 
of this year. 


ASIA. 


Turkey.—Two sheets of Western Turkey in Asia have been published 
in three colours. Scale, ss5h05 


China.—Maps of six of the Chinese Provinces at a scale of +;5459_ have 
been published in three or four colours, viz.: Provinces of ¢ Chib-li 
(Southern Sheet), Fu-chien, Ho-nan, Kuang-tung, Shan-tung b cmap Teeny 

Also the Province of Yun-nan at a scale of yrg4s55 (20 miles to 1 inch). 


AFRICA. 


Northern and Tropical.—A large number of sheets at scales of 55$000 
and x30500 have been published. These embrace: Morocco, Tripoli, 
Upper Ezypt. Sudan, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, North and South 

ria, Uganda, East Africa. 

During the present quarter the following sheets have been published : 

Sierra Leone. — gsqo55, Sheets 59 M, 59 N, 59 T, 71 A, 71 B. 
[G.8.G.S., No. 1764.] 


A.37 
East Africa Protcctorate.— a30000 Sheet South @n (G.8.G.8., No. 


2230). This embraces about 1,200 square miles of country round Naircebi 
and is in five colours. 

East Africa Protectorate.— . A map of the country round 
Nairobi (about 600 square miles). vetes . 

Africa, South.—The survey of the Orange Free State is approsehing 
completion, and some of the sheets on the 154555 have been published. 

A Reconnaissance Survey of Basutoland ty Captain Dobson, R.F.A. 
has been completed, and one sheet, 129 J. (Maseru), has been published 
this quarter. Others will shortly appear. 

The Reconnaissance of the Cape of Good Hope is in progress, and 
some of the sheets at zs5455 have been published. 


Seven sheets of Rhodesia at a scale of s5h555 have been published. 


The following important general maps of Africa are on sale :—Map of 
Abyssinia, scale y55$500- Map of Nigeria, seale yx; 


AMERICA. 


Canada.—The survey carried out by the Canadian military authorities 
is in progress. Several of the sheets, which are prepared by the G.S.G.S., 
have been published. They are printed in five colours. and are on the 
~soale of 1 inch and half an inch the mile. 

The following sheet was published during the quarter :—Quebec 
(Chateauguay) 1 inch scale. 
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PART II. 


SECTION III. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c.. WHICH HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED 
TO REFERENCE LIBRARIES. 


Report on the Competitive Examination of Officers of the Special 
Reserve, etc., for Commissions in the Regular Army, March, 1910. 

Handbook of Medical Services, Foreign Armies. Part IV. Russia. 
Pe aa on the Examination for Promotion. Subjects (d) to (j), May. 

Report on the Examination for Certificates A and B, Officers’ Training 
Corps, May, 1910. 





























ABBREVIATIONS. 
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—? Name of Newspaper or Periodical. | Price. pean: 
AF | — du Comité de l'Afrique fran- 
oe Po - = 2 frs.| Paris. 
= 2 ne Pa iir Schi - und Tro - iene| $M.| « Leipzig. 
A.H.M. ...| Annales ahyatine et "ET adie | a 
coloniale ... M. | 3frs.| Paris. 
AJ. ..| Artilleriskii Jurnal ast | Mi] * St. Petersburg. 
AM.B. ...| Artilleristische Monatshefte a M. |m.2.50) Berlin. 
A.M.P. ...| Archives de médecine et de pharmacie! | 
militaires... M. | 2 frs.! Paris. 
AMS. ...| Proceedings of the Aldershot Military | 
Society .. ae ‘6 | London. 
A.N.G. ...; Army and Navy Gazette .. .-| W. ie London. 
A.N.R. ...| Army and Navy Register * W. | 15c. | Washington. 
A.Q.R. ...| Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review Q. 2/6 | Woking. 
AS.C.  ...| Army Service Corps Quarterly .. Q. | 2/- | Aldershot. 
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zeitung ... oa W. | « Basle. 
B.A. ..-| Broad Arrow a W. London. 
B.Mag. ...| Blackwood’s Magazine ... M. | 2/6 | Edinburgh. 
B.M.J._...| British Medical Journal ... W. /6 | London. 
B.P.B.M....| Bulletin dela Presseet dela Biblio sep 
militaires. (Supplement to J. F. * Brussels. 
BS.C._ ...| Bulletin emg mal des sociétés de “4 
BS.G.L Bulletin de. de la Société d Geogr ae ee 
0.G.L. ... ro e 1 e esha e 
Q. |2.50frs| Lyons. 
B.U. ee Bibloth ue Universelle .. as M. |2.50frs} Lausanne. 
Budgets of Foreign Countries ... 
C.J. .. | Cavalry Journal oe Q. 2/6 | London. 
C. Mag. ...| Canadian Magazine M. | 25c. | Toronto. 
C.M.G. ...| Canadian Military Gazette F. | 10c. | Montreal, 
C.0.J. _...j Colonial Office Journal ... Q 1/6 | London 
Con. .--| Der Continent M. 'm.1.25) Berlin 
C.R. ---| Contem Review M. London 
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D.M.Z. ...| Deutsche mili liche Zeitachrift . | aM. * Berlin. 
E. ..| Engineering is W. 16 | London 
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Emp. R...} Empire Review _... ee wee +,| M, 1j- | London 
E.R. ..-| Edinburgh Review iw wwf Q. 6/-. |. London 
i'.M.F. ...| Feuille militaire Fédérale | V. | 40 ¢. | Berne. 
F. Rev. ..| Fortnightly Review M. | 2/6.) London. 
LJ. ...| Intendanski Jurnal M, * | St. Petersburg. 
1.M.T .| Indisch Militair Tijdschrift M. |Lfr.50) Batavia. 
1nj. Injeniernii Jurnal -..| ML. * St. Petersburg. 
LR. .| Internationale Revue (Armeen und |° 
Flotten) ... .| M.. |m.3.25) Dresden. 
J.A.M.S. ... ken Milies Surgeon. Journal of the 
of Military Surgeons ... .| M. | 85c. | Carlisle, Penn. 
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M:1.E. ...) Memorial de ieros del ejército M. | » Madrid. 
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M.R. ...] Marine-Rundschau M. | m. 2.| Berlin 
M.W.B. ...| Militir-Wochenblatt 4W. | 20 pf.| Berlin. 
NA.R. ...| North American Review... -| M. | 36 c¢.| New York. 
N.C. ...| Nineteenth Century .| M. | 2/6 | London. 
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.G.M. ...| National Geographic agazine « | M. c. | Washington. 
N.LA. ...| Nationin Arms... ex? {3 | London. 
N.M.B. . | Neue Militérische Blitter _... ..| W. [60 pf.| Berlin. 
N.M.T. ...| Norsk Militeert Tidsskrift ase .| M. * Christiania. 
N.R. ..| National Review ... M. | 2/6 | London. 
O.M.%Z. ..| Streffleurs militérische | Zeitechrift, 
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PJ. ...| Preussische Jahrbicher .. M. | n.2.50) Berlin. 
P.P.R.E. | Profession = een of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers . Chatham. 
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P.R.A.I. ...| Journal of the Royal Artille: M. | 2/6 | Woolwich. 
P.U.S.I. ...| Journal of the United Service niivtion 
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Q.D. - | Questions diplomatiques et eaneneies... F. | 75c.| Paris. 
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R.M.L. ...) Revista militar at F. Lisbon. 
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U.S.C .| United States Cavalry Association 
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Journal ... Q. | c. | Washington. 
U.S.M. ...| United Service Magazine (Colburn ’s) M 2/- | London. 
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